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IMPORTANT CHANGES SINCE 2002: 


~ The number of Congregational heritage and modern UCC Barnstable 
Association churches increased when the Mashpee Congregational Church 
was first gathered in 2007 and then in 2010 was granted full standing as a 
UCC member church in the Barnstable Association. 


~ On January 1, 2020 the Massachusetts Conference of the United Church of 
Christ joined with the Connecticut and Rhode Island Conferences of the UCC 
to form the Southern New England Conference of the United Church of 
Christ (SNEUCC). 


The image on the cover of this booklet is from The General Association of the 
Congregational Church of Massachusetts, 1874. Minutes, Seventy-Second Annual Meeting, 
Lynn, June 16-18; With the Reports and Statistics. Boston: Congregational Publishing 
Society, Congregational House. 1874, p. 101. 


Introduction 


Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve, and press with vigor on; 
A heavenly race demands thy zeal, and an immortal crown... 


A cloud of witnesses around, hold thee in full survey; 
Forget the steps already trod, and onward urge thy way... 


‘Tis God’s all animating voice that calls thee from on high; 
‘Tis his own hand presents the prize, to thine aspiring eye... 


Philip Doddridge (1702-1751), Pilgrim Hymnal, 1958 


We modern Christians entering the new Millennium are surrounded by a cloud of 
witnesses from the past who have responded to God’s call and run the race of Christian faith and 
discipleship before us. Our awareness of those witnesses can inspire and guide us modern 
Christians, as we seek to live out the gospel of Jesus Christ and re-tell it for our own and 
succeeding generations. 


Those witnesses from the past are a special gift to us. They are part of that great 
Communion of Saints who, with us, make up the Body of Christ, which binds the faithful--past, 
present, and future yet to come--all together. We can learn from their dedication and special 
accomplishments for Christ, just as we also can be instructed by their failures and shortcomings 
of spirit and vision. 


This booklet seeks to offer a clearer picture of that “cloud of witnesses” which makes up 
the Congregational heritage of the Barnstable Association of the United Church of Christ. The 
Barnstable Association and its churches have a long and rich heritage which has seen many 
changes. But, it is also a heritage which has carried forward many core values of spirit and 
church polity which continue to be honored in and distinctive of the modern United Church of 
Christ. As we become aware of our past and learn from it, we also come to better understand and 
appreciate our identity in the present. 


The churches of the Barnstable Association have long walked together in Christian faith 
and fellowship. Their heritage stretches back to the inception of Congregationalism in this new 
world. Indeed, it is said that one of the Association’s churches was the first to bear the name 
“Congregational”--when it was first gathered back in England, prior to coming to these shores. 


Through their centuries of discipleship in this new world, the Association’s churches 
have joined together in responding to “God’s all animating voice” and in looking for that new 
“light and truth to break forth out of God’s holy word” of which their spiritual ancestor, Rev. 
John Robinson, Pastor of the Pilgrims, spoke. May this always be so! 

Rev. Dr. Douglas K. Showalter 
April 27, 2002 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Congregational Churches Gathered 
on Cape Cod, Martha’s Vineyard, and Nantucket 


An important change to note 
after the following text was created in 2002: 


~ The number of Congregational heritage and modern UCC Barnstable 


Association churches increased when the Mashpee Congregational Church 
was first gathered in 2007 and then in 2010 was granted full standing as a 
UCC member church in the Barnstable Association. 


--SUMMARY-- 


Fifty-two Congregational churches are believed to have been gathered on the Cape and Islands 
since the early 1600's. Thirty-nine of these were on Cape Cod, ten were on Martha’s Vineyard, and 
three were on Nantucket. 


Of those fifty two churches: twenty-four are still in existence today; twenty-seven became 
extinct; and one church [West Barnstable Finnish] merged with one of the churches still existing [West 
Barnstable], dropping its own name in the process. Eleven churches were gathered as Indian 
Congregational churches, but all of these are now counted among the extinct churches. Among the 
churches still surviving today, one [West Tisbury] may have involved both Indians and European 
colonists in its early years. 


Of the twenty-four churches with Congregational roots still existing today: eighteen are 
members of the Barnstable Association of the United Church; one church [Hyannis] is considered “In 
Fellowship” with the Barnstable Association; two churches became Unitarian [East Barnstable, 
Brewster]; two churches [Yarmouth, Nantucket] became members of the National Association of 
Congregational Christian Churches; and one church [North Truro] leads an independent existence as a 
“union” church. 


Today’s Barnstable Association has nineteen member churches. One of those nineteen 
churches [Edgartown] is not a full member of the United Church of Christ, but rather a “Schedule I’ 
church in UCC listings. 


One other of the nineteen churches [West Dennis Community Church] is not included in this 
listing of fifty-two Congregational churches, because it was not gathered as a Congregational church. It 
essentially began [about 1833-34] as a church in the Methodist tradition. It joined the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination in 1873, then continued with the Methodists until 1946 when it affiliated with 
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the Community Church movement. In 1959 this church became affiliated with the Barnstable 
Association.' It then appeared in the 1960 Congregational-Christian Yearbook as one of its full 
member churches. This was shortly before the present United Church of Christ was formed as the legal 
successor to the Congregational-Christian denomination. 


--GATHERED CHURCHES-- 


Congregational churches are listed chronologically according to the probable year their 
congregation was gathered as a church, as listed by modern researchers Worthley and/or Taylor. The 
sequence in which churches were gathered in any particular year may not be accurate, because not all 
exact gathering dates are known. Such gathering involved individuals formally entering into a covenant 
together to be a church of Jesus Christ. 


To avoid confusion, it is important to realize that in early New England, the formal act of 
gathering a church was not the same as establishing a Congregational Parish or Society to oversee the 
legal and financial aspects of a church’s life. Also, the formal gathering of churches is to be 
distinguished from the decision early New England towns made, usually associated with their 
founding, to provide for Congregational preaching in their midst. In the case of Falmouth, for example, 
the town was created in 1686. Soon afterwards, in 1687, the town began to provide for a 
Congregational ministry. But, it wasn’t until 1708 that the First Congregational Church of Falmouth 
was actually gathered as an independent Congregational church. 


The gathering of a church fellowship was a highly significant event in early New England. It 
was the time when members freely and solemnly entered into a covenant together, agreeing to walk 
together in faith, thereby creating a church fellowship which would seek to be faithful to Jesus Christ. 
The 1629 Church Covenant which brought the first Congregational church in Salem into being is a 
classic: 


We covenant with the Lord and one with an other and doe bynd our selves in the 
presence of God, to walke together in all his waies, according as he is pleased to 
reveale himself unto us in his blessed word of truth.’ 


From that time to this, almost all churches of Congregational heritage in America have had 
such a covenant in their By-laws, which, in principle, their members affirm when they join that church 
fellowship. 


In early New England, it became common for Congregational churches to be gathered initially 
by seven men of the community who were highly esteemed for their faith and Christian character.’ To 
be chosen as one of those seven was a high honor. Those seven men were sometimes thought of as the 
“pillars” of the newly gathered church. The scripture text used to support this practice was Proverbs 9:1 
which reads: “Wisdom hath builded her house, she hath hewn out her seven pillars.” From those seven 
“pillars,’churches grew as others were admitted to the fellowship by vote of the members. 


--CAPE AND ISLAND MISSIONS TO NATIVE AMERICANS-- 


It should be noted that the following list of fifty-two Congregational churches gathered on the 
Cape and Islands may not include every Indian Congregational church gathered on Nantucket, as well 
an Indian church which may have been gathered about 1675 in the Sandwich praying Indian village of 
Pocasset, now in Bourne. In 1855, looking back at Congregational ministry on the Cape and Islands, 
Joseph Clark said “there was a time when nearly all the ministers and many of the prominent laymen 
took part in the work of evangelizing the Indians.’”* Clark adds that many of these missionaries were 
self-appointed and to a great extent self-supporting.” 


The Sanchacantacket Indian Church, originally in Oak Bluffs, was gathered in 1659. [See 
church #7] This appears to have been the first Indian church gathered in Massachusetts. Rev. John 
Eliot’s famous “Praying Indian” congregation in Natick was gathered in 1660. Clark indicates that in 
addition to these two formally gathered churches—in Oak Bluffs and Natick--there were already another 
fifteen or twenty Indian congregations by 1660, though they were not yet formally gathered. According 
to Clark, these Indian churches were, 


the first attempts ever made in Protestant Christendom to evangelize the heathen. [emphasis 
mine] It was these missions, thus started, and crowned with such success, that called into being 
the oldest missionary Board in Great Britain--the ‘Society for Propagating the Gospel among 
the Indians in North America. * 


Unfortunately, as Dr. Worthley indicates, the only Indian church records which seem to have survived 
are those of Natick, MA.’ 
--CODES-- 


TEXT BOXES -- Churches whose names appear in text boxes, are those whose descendants 
are currently members of the Barnstable Association of the United Church of Christ, 
with the exception of the Federated Church of Hyannis which, although in a text box, is 
“In Fellowship” with the Association, a reflection of their having clergy whose 
ministerial standing is held by the Barnstable Association. 


DOUBLE ASTERISK --Thirteen churches have ** after their names to indicate that they 
were the original founders of the Barnstable County Conference of Congregational 
Churches [now the Barnstable Association], which included Congregational churches in 
Dukes and Nantucket counties as well. The Barnstable Conference was formed at 
Chatham on October 28, 1828. Although no written constitution was adopted at the 
time, records indicate that the Conference was created “to promote, both in ministers 
and churches, an increase of piety.” 


OUTLINE FONTS -- Churches in outline fonts with indented names, were originally gathered 
as Congregational, but are not currently members of the Barnstable Association or In 
Fellowship with it. 


ITALICS -- Churches which are no longer in existence are shown in italics and listed as 
EXTINCT. 


--PRIMARY SOURCES-- 


[W]  Worthley, Harold Field. An Inventory of the Records of the Particular (Congregational) 
Churches of Massachusetts Gathered 1620-1805. (Cambridge: Harvard 


University Press, 1970). 


[T] Taylor, Richard H. The Churches of Christ of the Congregational Way in New England. 
(Benton Harbor, Michigan, 1989). 


--ADDITIONAL SOURCES-- 


[B] The Barnstable Conference of Evangelical Congregational Churches; Comprising the 


Constitution of the Conference, Together with a Concise Historical Sketch of the 
Churches Based upon the Manual of 1848. Revised and Brought down to the 


Present Time. (Yarmouthport: Press of the Yarmouth Register, 1866). [Dukes 
County was part of the Barnstable Conference at this time, but no Martha’s 
Vineyard churches are profiled in this booklet. ] 


[CG] Clark, Joseph S. God’s Remembrance of Bethel: A Discourse Preached Before the 


Barnstable Conference, at their Annual Meeting, in Orleans, December 10, 1855, 


Illustrating the Rise, Growth, Decline and Recovery of the Churches Composing 
That Body. (Boston: Press of T.R. Marvin, 42 Congress Street, 1856). 


[CH] Clark, Joseph S. A Historical Sketch of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts, 
from 1620 to 1858, with an Appendix. (Boston: Congregational Board of 


Publication, 1858). 


--THE LIST OF CHURCHES-- 


1. Barnstable**—1616/1634[5]/1639 


This church traces its origin back to a congregation originally gathered in Southwark, England 
in 1616. The Southwark church is said by some to have been the first church to used the name 
“Congregational.” Clark calls it “the oldest Orthodox Congregational church in the land, and probably 
in the world.”* It was a non-separatist congregation, compared to the Pilgrims who were separatists. 
Some members of that congregation came with their minister, Rev. John Lothrop, to Scituate and re- 
gathered on January 8, 1634/5; then resettled with this minister and others in Barnstable and re- 
gathered likely on October 11, 1639. In 1717 the town of Barnstable was divided into two sections-- 
West and East. This church was in the western section, while a new Congregational church, called the 
Second or East Church in Barnstable, was gathered in the eastern section in 1725. [See church #28] At 
the time of the Great Awakening about 1740, only two Congregational ministers on the Cape were in 
favor of it--one of these was Rev. Russell of this church. In the early 19" century, the congregation in 
the East become Unitarian. Clark reported in 1856 that this church had received financial aid for five 
years from the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society [a predecessor of the Massachusetts 
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Conference of the UCC]. About 1962, the West Barnstable Finnish Congregational Church [See church 
#52]| merged with the church in the West, known as West Parish of Barnstable. This church had 85 
members in 1866. [W25; T99; B21; CG13; CH16; CH137] 


2. Sandwich**--1638 


This church was gathered in 1638, after families from Lynn settled in this area.” It is the first 
Congregational church actually gathered on the Cape. In 1735, a “New Light” Separatist church split 
from this church, but after about ten years was re-absorbed. [See church #31] In 1811 Rev. Jonathan 
Burr, was forced out of this church by the Parish, because he had a conversion experience which led 
him to change his ministry to a strict Calvinistic emphasis, in line with the “Second Great Awakening” 
of that period. He was the first of six Congregational ministers on the Cape, to have such a conversion 
experience in this period.'° In 1813 the Parish chose to be Unitarian and members of the Church who 
were Trinitarians chose to withdraw and form their own church, known as the Calvinistic 
Congregational Church in Sandwich. The courts decided that the Parish owned the meeting house and 
the funds of the church. Clark reported in 1856 that the Calvinistic church of Sandwich had received 
financial aid for three years from the Missionary Society [a predecessor of the Massachusetts 
Conference of the UCC]. In 1965, there was a three way merger of the Unitarian church, the 
Trinitarian church, and a Methodist church, to form the present First Church of Christ. This church 
had 123 members in 1866. [W558; T101; B10; CG13; CH17] 


3. Yarmouth, First**--1639 
This church was gathered on November 3, 1639, after families from Lynn settled 
in that area.. In 1640, some people left this church to found a Separatist church 
which may not have lasted much longer than 1643. [See church #4] About 
1747, this church again underwent a temporary “Separatist” split. By 1961 the 
church, known as the First Congregational Church of Yarmouth, had affiliated 
with National Association of Congregational Christian Churches. This church 
had 153 members in 1866. [W712; T102; B27; CG13; CH18] 


4. Yarmouth, Second Congregational--1640 
This Separatist church split was gathered in 1640. It was made up of some 
members from the 1639 Yarmouth church. But this Separatist congregation was 
EXTINCT by about 1643. [W714; T102] 


5. Edgartown--1641/1642 


This church was gathered in 1641 or 1642, some of the original members being people on an 
English ship bound for Virginia, who landed at Pease’s Point on Martha’s Vineyard. About 1820 the 
Parish associated with this church chose to be Unitarian and many of the actual members of the 
Church, who were Trinitarian, chose to withdraw to form their own church. By about 1839, the 
Unitarian church became EXTINCT. Clark reported in 1856 that this church had received financial aid 
for one years from the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society [a predecessor of the Massachusetts 
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Conference of the UCC]. In 1925, the remaining Trinitarian church federated with a Baptist church. 
This church is known today as the Federated Church of Edgartown. [W204; T110; CG14; CH31] 


6. Eastham**--1646 


This church was gathered in 1646 by individuals from the church at Plymouth who had moved 
to this area. In 1719 the town was divided into North and South sections, and the church’s minister 
decided to remain with the existent church and its new meeting house, located in the southern section, 
which later became Orleans. A church was created in the North section, but it is not known if the 
congregations in either the South or North parts of the community re-gathered following this 1719 
division.'' The North church became EXTINCT by 1864. [See church #25]. Clark reported in 1856 
that the Eastham church had received financial aid for eight years from the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society [a predecessor of the Massachusetts Conference of the UCC]. The Orleans church 
federated with a Universalist church in 1938. This church is now known as the Federated Church of 
Orleans. In 1866, this church had 117 members. [W198; T100; B38; B40; CG14; CH34; CH126] 


7. Oak Bluffs, Sanchacantacket Indian Church--1659 
Dr. Worthley indicates that this church, originally in Oak Bluffs, seems to have 
been the first Indian church gathered in Massachusetts. It was an outgrowth of 
the missionary work with Indians, which Rev. Thomas Mayhew, Jr. began the 
year he arrived on Martha’s Vineyard, in 1641. In 1675 this church was divided 
to create an additional Indian church on Chappaquiddick Island so 
parishioners there no longer had to risk the water crossing to worship on the 
main island [See church #15]. These two churches were reunited in 1683, but 
divided again in 1690. This Oak Bluffs church was EXTINCT by about 1806. 
[W455; T110; CH48] 


8. Barnstable, Separatist Church--1661 
This Separatist church was gathered in September 1661 under the leadership of 
a former supply minister at the West Barnstable Church. When an ecclesiastical 
council decided not to be in fellowship with this church, the minister moved to 
Rhode Island and the church became EXTINCT after 1662. [W28; T99] 


9. Nantucket, Occawan Indian Church--about 1665-1670 
This church was gathered between about 1665 and 1670, the first Indian church 
on Nantucket. Dr. Worthley indicates that the Indian churches on Nantucket are 
not all clearly identified in early records, and that by 1800 this church and all 
the others on Nantucket were EXTINCT. The only Indian church records which 
have survived are those of Natick, MA. [W395; T144] 


10. Ma(r)shpee, Indian Church**--1670 
This church was gathered on August 17, 1670, at which time, Richard Bourne, a 
layman from the Sandwich church was ordained by Rev. John Eliot, the famous 
“Apostle to the Indians,” to serve as the congregation’s minister. Bourne used 


his own money to purchase land for the benefit of the Indians in this area. It is 
said that Bourne preached to four or five hundred people in his church.”” In 
1840, the Congregational minister was locked out of this church’s building. In 
1849 the church merged with “Herring Pond Indian Congregational Church” 
in Sandwich (later known as Bourne) [See church #11] to form the “Cotuit and 
Herring Pond Indian Congregational Church.” This merged church became 
EXTINCT about 1864. [W356; T101; CG15; CH62] 


11. Bourne, Herring Pond Indian Church--between 1670 and 1675/76. 
This church was gathered between 1670 and 1675 or 1676. Their first minister 
was Capt. Thomas Tupper, a layman from Sandwich", who built this 
congregation a church with his own money. It is said that Tupper preached to a 
congregation of three hundred and forty people.'* Dr. Worthley indicates that 
this church, in Plymouth and the Sagamore section of Bourne, probably became 
EXTINCT about 1787. Taylor believes it merged with the Indian Church of 
Ma(r)shpee [See church #10] in 1849 to form the Cotuit and Herring Pond 
Indian Congregational Church of Ma(r)shpee, but then this merged church 
became EXTINCT by about 1864. [W106; T99] 


12. West Tisbury--about 1673 


This church was likely gathered in 1673. Its first minister, Rev. John Mayhew, son of Rev. 
Thomas Mayhew, the minister at Edgartown, was known for his missionary work with Indians.'* Clark 
reported in 1856 that this church had received financial aid for sixteen years from the Missionary 
Society [a predecessor of the Massachusetts Conference of the UCC]. This church is known today as 
the First Congregational Church of West Tisbury. [W681; T110; CG15; CH78] 


13. Chilmark, Nashuakemmuck Indian Church--1674. 
This church was gathered in 1674 in a praying Indian village on Martha’s 
Vineyard. The church became EXTINCT after 1784. [W158; T110] 


14. Gay Head, Indian Church--likely by 1674. 
This church was likely gathered by 1674, and likely became EXTINCT after 
1792. Dr. Worthley indicates that remaining members of this church were 
absorbed into the Gay Head Indian Baptist Church, which was gathered about 
1694 and (as of 1970) was the last remaining Indian Church on the Vineyard 
[W227; T110] 


15. Edgartown, Chappaquidick Indian Church--1675 
This church was created from the Sanchacantacket Indian Church in 1675, so 
Chappaquiddick Island Indians would not have to risk the water crossing to 
reach the other church. [See church #7]. These two churches were reunited in 
1683, but divided again in 1690. The Chappaquidick church is said to have 
become EXTINCT about 1836, which is the death date of the latest missionary 
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known to have served it.. [W206; T110] 


16. West Tisbury, Christiantown Indian Church--between 1680-1705 
This church in a praying Indian village on the Vineyard, likely was gathered 
between 1680-1705. It became EXTINCT by 1850. [W683; T110] 


17. Nantucket, Second Indian--by 1694 
This church was gathered by 1694. It became EXTINCT after 1792. 
[W395; T144] 


18. Chilmark, Seconchgut Indian Church--1698 
Although not certain, it is likely that an Indian Church was gathered in this 
praying Indian village on the Vineyard, presumably about 1698. It is said to 
have become EXTINCT after 1724. [W160; T110] 


19. Orleans, Potanumaquut Indian Church--about 1699 
It is not certain when this Indian Church in the praying Indian town was 
gathered. Taylor indicates it became EXTINCT probably about 1770. Clark 
indicates that at about this time period, there were about 4,000 Indians living on 
the Cape and Islands, and that about 3,500 of these were “praying Indians.’"'® 
[W463; T101] 


20. Brewster, First--1700 
This church was gathered on October 16, 1700 in the northern part of Harwich, 
previously Eastham. This church was essentially a branch church off the 
Eastham congregation. [See church #6] This area became the town of Brewster 
in 1803. In the early 19" century, this church became Unitarian. It is said to have 
absorbed Eastham Universalists in 1971. [W120; T99; CG18; CH105] 


21. Falmouth, First**--1708 


This church was likely gathered in 1708, shortly after members of the Barnstable church [See 
church #1] who lived in Falmouth, were dismissed from that Barnstable church on October 10" of that 
year, to form the Falmouth church. In about 1811, the church’s minister, Rev. Henry Lincoln, became 
one of those six clergy on the Cape who had a conversion experience which brought them to a strict 
Calvinism. This church had 225 members in 1866. Today this church is known as the First 
Congregational Church of Falmouth, Massachusetts of the United Church of Christ. 


[W214; T100; B14; CG18; CH113] 
22. Truro, First--1711 


This church was gathered on November 1, 1711, as another branch church off the congregation 
in Eastham. [See church #6]. Although not fully split from this church, another Truro congregation 
seems to have been formed from it about 1826 and likely became EXTINCT by 1830. Clark reported in 
1856 that this church had received financial aid for one year from the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society [a predecessor of the Massachusetts Conference of the UCC]. The First Congregational Church 
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of Truro had 106 members in 1866. Today this church is known as the First Congregational Parish of 
Truro. [W625; T101; B44; CG18; CH123] 


23. Provincetown--1714 
This church was gathered in 1714, at the time Provincetown was set off from 
Truro. However, this church closed in the 1740's due to a rapid drop in the 
town’s population; in 1748 the town was said to have only two or three 
families.'’ The church was reorganized in 1769, but had to close again in 1830. 
On the initiative of the Missionary Society [a predecessor of the Massachusetts 
Conference of the UCC] this church was reorganized again in 1841 and its long 
unused sanctuary was reclaimed from the sand which had begun to bury it.'* In 
1855, Clark called this town “the most flourishing town on the Cape, having 
four religious societies and nearly 4,000 inhabitants.”'’ Clark reported in 1856 
that this church had received financial aid for nine years from the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society [a predecessor of the Massachusetts 
Conference of the UCC]. This church had 59 members in 1866. This church 
finally became EXTINCT in 1950. [W501; T101; B46; CG19; CH124] 


24. Chilmark, Congregational--1715 [possibly 1700] 
This church likely was gathered in 1715, but could have been gathered by 1700, 
as some have claimed. Clark reported in 1856 that this church had received 
financial aid for eleven years from the Missionary Society [a predecessor of the 
Massachusetts Conference of the UCC]. This church became EXTINCT by 
1893. [W161; T110; CG19; CH125] 


25. Eastham, First North Congregational Church--1719 
This church came into being in 1719 in the northern section of Eastham, after 
the town was divided into two sections each with its own meeting house--instead 
of the original one Eastham church gathered in 1646. It is not known if this new 
congregation in the north or the already existent one in the south section of 
Eastham [which later became Orleans] ever re-gathered following this 1719 
division. [See church #6] It is said that this North church underwent a 
temporary Separatist split. Apparently this church had no public worship after 
1859, and it became EXTINCT by 1864. [W 198; T100; B40; CG19; CH126] 


26. Chatham, First**--1720 


This church was gathered on June 15, 1720 and was organized to allow individuals to become 
full members or members by a Half-Way Covenant. Full members were judged by the church to have 
had an experience of saving grace. They were allowed to receive Holy Communion and half their 
children baptized. Half-way Covenant members affirmed the faith, but could not claim to have had a 
saving grace experience. Half-way Covenant members were barred from receiving Communion, but 
were allowed to have their children baptized. About 1749 this church had a temporary Separatist split. 
In 1866, this church had 112 members. This church is known today as the First Congregational 
Church of Chatham. [W149; T100; B36; CG20; CH126] 
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27. Wellfleet* *--1723 


This church was gathered in 1723 when the area known as Billingsgate became Eastham’s 
North Precinct.”’ This church was first known as the Third or North church of Eastham, but it took on 
the name Wellfleet after the area it was in became the town of Wellfleet in 1763. The Barnstable 
Conference booklet in 1866 says that this church was gathered in 1730, as does Clark. Today this 
church is known as the First Congregational Church of Wellfleet. [W652;T102; B42; CG20; CH139] 


28. Barnstable, East--1725 
This church was gathered on May 12, 1725 following the 1717 division of 
Barnstable into two parts--West and East. In the early 19" century this church 
became Unitarian. [W29; T99; CG20; CH137] 


29. Nantucket--1725-1728 
This church likely was gathered in 1725-1728, by individuals previously on 
Martha’s Vineyard. However, some, by tradition, have claimed that this church 
was gathered in 1711.7' In 1767 the church re-gathered with the coming of what 
likely was its first ordained minister, after having been served by lay ministers. 
In 1866, this church had 276 members, about 70 of whom were non residents. 
By 1961, this church became affiliated with the National Association of 
Congregational Christian Churches. [W396; T144; B48; CH123] 


30. Dennis, First**--1727 


This church was gathered on June 22, 1727 in what was then the eastern section of Yarmouth. 
In that year Rev. Josiah Dennis was settled as the church’s minister. In 1793 this area was named 
Dennis, for that first minister, and the church’s name was changed to the North Parish of Dennis. In 
1829” the Parish invited a Unitarian minister to settle there. In response, the majority of this church’s 
members, who were Trinitarian, withdrew to form the Trinitarian North Church of Dennis. It has been 
said that the Trinitarian North Church lasted only a few years as a viable congregation, though it is not 
clear if its organization actually became extinct. Also, it has been said that this church never did have a 
regular minister and was superceded by Methodists in the area. [However, in 1856 Clark reported that 
this North church had received financial aid for thirteen years from the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society [a predecessor of the Massachusetts Conference of the UCC]. On the other hand, 
the church group which welcomed the Unitarian minister became Unitarian and was EXTINCT by 
about 1860. In 1866, anew church was formed here, called the Union Church of Christ, which brought 
together individuals of Trinitarian faith in this area. Taylor maintains that this newly created church 
was a merger of the First North Parish Church, First North Trinitarian, and a Wesleyan Methodist 
church. Today this church is known as the Dennis Union Church. In 1866, this newly created church 
had 46 members. [W181; T100; B31; CG20; CH138] 


31. Sandwich, Second--1734/1735 
This Separatist New Light church was gathered on March 12, 1734/1735, when 
individuals left Sandwich’s First Congregational Church. The separation 
apparently occurred over the requirement that candidates for church 
membership be obligated to give a public account of their personal regeneration 
experience before the congregation.[See church #2]. The minister of this church 
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was dismissed in 1745. After that and the willingness to make such relating of 
regeneration experiences optional for church membership, the members of this 
church were reabsorbed back into Sandwich First and this church effectively 
became EXTINCT.” It is interesting to note, that at the time of Great Awakening 
which begun in 1740, only two Congregational ministers on the Cape were in 
favor of it--one of these was Rev. Worcester of this Separatist church.** One 
scholar has said that this was “the first separate church in southeastern 
Massachusetts, perhaps in the entire province.””° [W560; T101; CG20] 


32. Harwich, First **--1747 


This church was gathered on November 6, 1747.”° This church was significantly weakened in 
the late 1700's, when, under the influence of “New Light” preaching, some members left to form a 
Baptist church in the western part of town. In 1820, after a Methodist church also appeared in town, 
this church could only afford a 1/4 time minister. But, it was able to grow stronger and survive with aid 
from the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society [a predecessor of the Massachusetts Conference of 
the UCC]. In 1856, Clark reported that the MHMS had aided this church for twelve years. In 1866 this 
church had 80 members. This church is known today as the First Congregational Church of Harwich. 
[W270; T100; B33; CG21; CH162] 


33. Harwich, First Strict Congregational Church--1749 
This Separatist church was gathered on February 23, 1749. It became 
EXTINCT in 1789. [W271; T101; CG25] 


34. Barnstable, Strict Congregational at Hyannis--1750 
This Separatist New Light church was gathered on May 10, 1750. The church 
became EXTINCT after the minister was dismissed in 1760 and some members 
left to become involved in a Baptist church in Hyannis. [W30; T99] 


35. Harwich, Second Strict Congregational Church--1751 
This church was gathered on December 11, 1751 by individuals who left 
Harwich’s First Strict Congregational Church of 1749. [See church #33] Some 
parishioners of even stricter Baptist persuasion left this church in 1757 to form 
their own church. At that time, other members likely went back to Harwich’s 
1749 congregation and this church became EXTINCT. [W271; T101] 


36. Centerville, South Congregational of Barnstable**--1816 [1818?] 


Taylor maintains this church was likely gathered in 1818. In 1855, Clark indicated that this 
church was gathered on August 6, 18167’, which is also indicated in the 1866 Barnstable Conference’s 
historical sketch of its churches. Surprisingly, in 1856, Clark listed this church as gathered on July 30, 
1840. Clark reported in 1856 that this church had received financial aid for six years from the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society [a predecessor of the Massachusetts Conference of the UCC]. 
This church had 99 members in 1866. This church is known today as the South Congregational 
Church of Barnstable. [T99; B25; CG 29; CH269] 
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37. Dennis, Congregational Church of South Dennis**--1817 


This church was gathered on June 16, 1817. In 1866 this church had 98 members. It is known 
today as the Congregational Church of South Dennis. [T100; B30; CG29; CH246] 


38. East Falmouth, Second Congregational Church (East End Meetinghouse)--* *1821 
The town of Falmouth built two meeting houses, one in the West part of town, 
the other in the East. The minister of the West church conducted worship in both 
buildings. On June 20, 1821 an independent congregation was gathered in the 
East church. This congregation became EXTINCT by about 1983, at which time 
it gave its meeting house to the present Falmouth Jewish Congregation. This 
church had 69 members in 1869. [T100; B18; CG29; CH256] 


39. Sandwich, Monument--1833 
This church was gathered in July 19, 1833 in the part of Sandwich which later 
became Bourne”. Its first members were drawn from the Calvinistic 
Congregational Church in Sandwich. [See church #2] This community had had 
a meeting house since 1784 which was served on a periodic basis, every so 
many weeks, by the minister at the church in Sandwich. However, this church’s 
meeting house burned down in 1862, and it became EXTINCT by about 1866 or 
somewhat later. Clark reported in 1856 that this church had received financial 
aid for fourteen years from the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society [a 
predecessor of the Massachusetts Conference of the UCC]. In 1866 this church 
had 20 members. [T99; B14; CG30; CH267] 


40. South Wellfleet--1833 
This church was gathered on December 4, 1833, with members dismissed from 
the First Church of Wellfleet for this purpose. This church became EXTINCT 
likely around 1938. In 1866, this church had 135 members. 
[T102; B43; CG30; CH267] 


41. North Falmouth--1833 


This church was gathered on August 15, 1833. Many of the first members of this church were 
previously members of the First and Second Congregational churches of Falmouth. [See church #21 
and church #38] Clark reported in 1856 that this church had received financial aid for three years from 
the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society [a predecessor of the Massachusetts Conference of the 
UCC]. This church had 98 members in 1866. Today this church is known as the North Falmouth 
Congregational Church. [T100; B17; CG30; CH267] 


42. West Yarmouth--1840 


This church was gathered on September 30, 1840, by former members of the Yarmouth, First 
church [See church #3] who were dismissed from that congregation to form this new one. Clark 
reported in 1856 that this church had received financial aid for sixteen years from the Massachusetts 
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Home Missionary Society [a predecessor of the Massachusetts Conference of the UCC]. This church 
had 22 members in 1866. This church is known today as the West Yarmouth Congregational Church. 
[T102; B29; CG31; CH269] 


43. Truro, North Truro Christian Union Church--1842 
This church was gathered on May 22, 1842, its first members having been 
dismissed from Truro, First [See church #22] to form this congregation.” This 
church united with a smaller Methodist church in the “Christian Union Society,” 
with the understanding that it would be served half the time by a Methodist 
minister and half by a Congregational minister. Clark reported in 1856 that this 
church had received financial aid for four years from the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society [a predecessor of the Massachusetts Conference of the 
UCC]. In 1866, this church had 16 members. This church withdrew from the 
Congregational-Christian denomination about 1959. I have been told that some 
individual members of this church currently participate in Barnstable 
Association activities, though the church itself has no formal relationship to the 
Association. [T102; B46; CG30; CHC269; CH277] 


44. Tisbury, Holmes Hole Congregational Church--1844 
This church, otherwise known by the name “Spring Street,” was gathered on 
April 18, 1844, by former members of the West Tisbury church [See church # 
12] who lived about seven miles away from that church, in the Holmes Hole 
area of Martha’s Vineyard. Clark reported in 1856 that this church had 
received financial aid for ten years from the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society [a predecessor of the Massachusetts Conference of the UCC]. This 
church became EXTINCT by 1859. [T110; CG31; CH278] 


45. Sandwich, Puritan Church--1847 
This church was gathered on March 21, 1847, by individuals who had left the 
Trinitarian Sandwich, First church. [See church #2] This church became 
EXTINCT by about 1863. [T101; CG31; CH278] 


46. East Falmouth, Waquoit--1849 


This church, sometimes known as the “Second” church in East Falmouth, was gathered on 
January 3, 1849. The original members of this church came mostly from Second Congregational 
Church in Falmouth (East End Meetinghouse). Their church in Waquoit had been built and dedicated 
in 1848. Clark reported in 1856 that this church had received financial aid for two years from the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society [a predecessor of the Massachusetts Conference of the UCC]. 
This church had 106 members in 1866. It is known today as the Waquoit Congregational Church. 

[T100; B19; CG31; CH279] 


47. Harwich Port, Pilgrim Congregational Church--1854 


This church was gathered in 1854, though Clark and the Barnstable Conference report of 1866 
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indicate that it was gathered in 1855. Clark gives the day as April 3; the Conference says it was in the 
month of March. The first members were mostly from the church in Harwich Centre. [See church #32] 
In 1866 this church had 46 members. Today this church is known as the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church. [T101; B35; CG32; CH280] 


48. Hyannis, Federated--1854 


This church was gathered on January 3, 1854. Clark reported in 1856 that this church had 
received financial aid for two years from the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society [a predecessor 
of the Massachusetts Conference of the UCC]. This church withdrew from the Congregational 
denomination about 1927. It federated with a Universalist church 1916-1932, then merged with the 
Universalists as the Federated Church of Hyannis. This church is not a member of the Barnstable 
Association, but is presently considered “in fellowship” with the Association, a relationship which 
reflects the fact that the ecclesiastical standing of clergy serving this church is authorized by the 
Association. In 1866 this church had 34 members. Today this church is known as the Federated 
Church of Hyannis. [T99; B26; CG32; CH280] 


49. Falmouth, Woods Hole Congregational Church--1880 
This church became listed as a “Schedule I” church in UCC listings and then 
became EXTINCT about 1965. [T100] 


50. Barnstable, Cotuit Congregational-- 1889 
The congregation itself became EXTINCT 1891 or later, but its society 
continued. [see church #51] [T99] 


51. Barnstable, Cotuit Federated Church--1900 


The Congregational Society from the former Cotuit Congregational Church federated with a 
Methodist church in 1923. This church is known today as the Cotuit Federated Church. [T99] 


52. Barnstable, West Barnstable Finnish Congregational Church--1927 


This church was gathered in 1927, then merged with the West Parish Church about 1962. [See 
Church #1.] [T99] 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Congregational Clergy and Church Organizations on Cape Cod 
and the Islands, including the Origin of the 
Barnstable Association of the United Church of Christ 


The Congregational churches on Cape Cod and the Islands, as well as their clergy, have 
been in fellowship with one another through the centuries, since the first of these churches were 
gathered in this new world in the early 1600's. Maintaining high regard for the autonomy of each 
individual congregation [as has been typical throughout the history of Congregationalism], these 
churches and their clergy tended at first to have informal relationships of mutual support. Yet, as 
time passed, clergy and churches felt the need to organize themselves in more formal ways to 
facilitate and strengthen those relationships. 


--CAPE AND ISLAND MINISTERS-- 


On July 25, 1792 at Yarmouth, Congregational ministers on the Cape formed a minister’s 
association known as the Barnstable Association’. Records of that meeting show that this 
association was formed: 


.. for the purpose of cultivating friendship and ministerial union; of having a better 
opportunity for consulting each other, on subjects of common concern, for the 
advancement of Christian truth, and the interest of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and for the 
particular purposes mentioned in the Address of the Convention of the Ministers of this 
Commonwealth..’ 


The original founding members of this Association were:* 


Nathan Stone [Dennis] Timothy Alden [Yarmouth] 
John Mellen, Jr. [Barnstable, East] John Simpkins, Jr. [Brewster] 
Henry Lincoln [Falmouth] Jonathan Burr [Sandwich] 


It appears that up until the 20" century, this ministerial group also bore responsibility for 
ministerial standing, namely, the ordination, licensing, and installation of clergy into the Cape 
and Island Congregational churches. 


In 1823, the Barnstable Association ministerial group affiliated with the state-wide 
ministerial group known as the General Association of Massachusetts, a forerunner to our 
modern Massachusetts Conference of the UCC, which had held its first formal organizational 
meeting in 1803. In their By-laws, the General Association explicitly referred to the Westminister 
Assembly's Shorter Catechism, a strongly Calvinistic document from 17" century England, as a 
key document to describe the faith of its members. Presumably, this was done, at least in part, to 
distinguish the orientation of their clergy group from more liberal theological views of their day 
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which eventually became identified as Unitarian Congregationalism. 


The Barnstable clergy were slow to affiliate with the General Association. Part of the 
reason for this likely was the reluctance of Barnstable clergy to affiliate with any ministerial 
organization which took such an explicit doctrinal position.* Also, in the period before 1810, it 
seems that a number of these Harvard educated clergy in Barnstable County were more inclined 
toward a more liberal view of faith, than a conservative Calvinistic one. However, between 1810 
and 1816, at least six of these Barnstable clergy had conversion experiences which brought them 
solidly back into the Calvinistic fold, and likely made them more receptive to the Shorter 
Catechism, not as a “test,” but as an overall statement of their faith. As Joseph Clark wrote in 
1855 of those conversions: 


By the extraordinary intervention of divine grace did the Lord turn again the captivity of 
Zion in at least six of these back-slidden churches, and prepare the way for recovering 
others. Rev. Messrs. Burr of Sandwich, Pratt of West Barnstable, Lincoln of Falmouth, 
Johnson of Orleans, Fish of Marshpee, and Haven of North Dennis, were “not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision; “ but, like converted Saul, proclaimed to others the 
new-found gospel of grace; and, like converted Peter, strengthened their brethren. 


Burr’s conversion led to considerable disruption and bitterness in Sandwich as townspeople split 
over the matter and Burr was kept out of his pulpit, and put in the position of having to seek 
another building for him and the majority of his parishioners who supported him, to worship in. 
As Clark notes, Sandwich was the only Cape town which went through such disruption at that 
time, for, 


...in every case after the first [Sandwich], the change in the minister was followed by a 
corresponding change in his people; so that a schism was avoided.° 


One of the notable things done by this Barnstable Association of clergy, was that it passed 
the following resolution on the issue of slavery at its August 15, 1835 meeting held in Falmouth: 


Voted that the Association appoint a committee to draft a memorial to Congress, praying 
them to abolish slavery in the district of Columbia and in all the territory under their 
jurisdiction." 


Shortly thereafter, on October 7, 1835, the Barnstable Association met at West Barnstable 
and decided, due to its large size, to divide into two ministers’ associations, with the Bass River 
as the boundary between them. The association created west of that river became known as the 
Vineyard Sound Association. It also included the Congregational clergy on Martha’s Vineyard 
and Nantucket. The association created east of that river was called the Brewster Association.® 
On October 16, 1866, these two ministerial associations re-united, to form the Cape Cod 
Association. 
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It wasn’t until November 12, 1902 ° that this Association finally turned its responsibility 
for ministerial standing over to the Conference of Churches in Barnstable County, forerunner 
of today’s Barnstable Association of the United Church of Christ. Many Congregational 
ministerial groups across the Commonwealth made similar transfers of their authority at this 
time, in response to a vote taken at the 1901 Annual Meeting of the General Association of the 
Congregational Churches of Massachusetts that Congregational ministerial groups make such 
transfers.'° Such transfers had been recommended by the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches as far back as 1886 in Chicago, when they voted: 


Resolved, that Congregational ministerial standing should be lodged in our associations 
or conferences of churches, and that our local conferences and State organizations 
should make such modifications of constitution as may be requisite tot he assumption of 
so grave a responsibility." 


The Cape Cod Association appears to have continued to function as a minister’s group, at least to 
1923." 


--CAPE AND ISLAND CHURCHES AND MINISTERS-- 


On October 28, 1828, representatives from many Congregational churches on Cape Cod 
gathered at Chatham to create the Conference of Churches in Barnstable County, the 
forerunner to today’s Barnstable Association of the United Church of Christ. The stated purpose 
of this new Conference was “to promote, both in ministers and churches, an increase of 
evangelical piety.” The thirteen churches listed as the original members of this Conference 
were’: 


Wellfleet Orleans Chatham 

Harwich North Dennis South Dennis 

Yarmouth West Barnstable South Barnstable [Centerville] 
Marshpee East Falmouth West Falmouth [First] 
Sandwich 


At the time this Conference was gathered, no written constitution was adopted. One 
finally was adopted on April 26, 1837 at the Conference’s Orleans meeting, then revised again in 
1845 and 1846. Apparently sensitive to distinguish itself from Unitarian Congregational groups, 
their constitution stipulated that, “This Conference shall consist of the pastors and ministers of 
the Evangelical Congregational churches in Barnstable, Nantucket, and Dukes counties.” Every 
church with a pastor was entitled to two lay delegates to this Conference; each church with no 
minister was entitled to three delegates. As the constitution was revised, it appears that the name 
of the Conference was changed to the Barnstable County Conference of Congregational 
Churches.'* 


As time passed, Congregationalism began to develop a national presence. It expanded 
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with the country to mid-western and western states. Also, a national denominational body 
appeared when the National Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
was created in 1871 in Oberlin, Ohio. With this expansion, it soon seemed important for there to 
be greater uniformity in the names of the various types of Congregational bodies across America. 
Thus, at the 1907 meeting of the National Council, held at Cleveland, Ohio, the Council’s 
Committee on Polity recommended that “our local or district bodies of churches and ministers be 
uniformly designated as ‘Associations,’ our state bodies ‘Conferences,’ and our national 
organization, as at present, ‘National Council.’'* As reported in the 1911 Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts Congregational Conference [which had just recently changed its name to 
follow this recommendation], the Barnstable Conference changed its name to the Barnstable 
Association of Churches.'° That term, “Association,” still remains essential to the identity of 
this fellowship of churches and clergy. 


In my possession I have a copy of a filled-in form letter, dated 1936-1937 and marked 
“Paid Jan 12, 1937” in handwriting, which was sent under the letterhead of the Barnstable 
Association of Congregational Churches and Ministers, to the Treasurer of the 
Congregational Church of Woods Hole. The letter indicates that, 


By vote of the Association, the allotment to the churches for Association, Conference, and 
General Council support is sixteen cents per member. Of this, thirteen cents is for the 
Conference and General Council support and three cents is for the work of the 
Association. 


The twentieth century brought the 1931 merger of the National Council of 
Congregational Churches and the General Convention of Christian Churches. Then, in 1957, the 
United Church of Christ was formed as a merger of the Congregational-Christian and 
Evangelical and Reformed denominations. Accordingly, in 1966, the Massachusetts 
Congregational Conference renamed as the Massachusetts Congregational Christian Conference 
after the first merger, changed its name once again, to the present Massachusetts Conference of 
the United Church of Christ. Presumably, at that same time or soon afterwards, the Barnstable 
Association became the Barnstable Association of the United Church of Christ, the name by 
which it is known today. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Congregational Clergy and Church Organizations serving Massachusetts, 
including the Origin of the 
Massachusetts Conference of the United Church of Christ 


Congregational clergy in the Massachusetts Bay Colony gathered together on numerous 
occasions in the 17th century. About 1692-1694, shortly after Plymouth Colony and the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony were merged, an organization known as the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers came into being. This Convention held its annual 
meeting in Boston on the day following the Colony’s Election Day, and from 1721 on it was 
noted for sponsoring an annual Convention sermon. ' 


In the early 19" century, tensions then developing between Trinitarian Congregationalists 
and Unitarian Congregationalists were felt in this clergy group. It is not clear how much 
influence this Convention had on the Congregational clergy of the Cape and Islands. Many early 
Cape clergy were Harvard graduates, and likely very familiar with this Convention and its annual 
sermons. However, once six Cape Cod clergy experienced conversion experiences 1810 and later 
in the “Second Great Awakening,” it seems likely that this Convention’s influence on the Cape 
among Trinitarian Congregational churches was minimal. This Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers is still in existence today. 


--Massachusetts Conference of the United Church of Christ-- 


The Massachusetts Conference of the United Church of Christ came into being as the 
result of the mergers of four different Congregational organizations in the Commonwealth which 
had taken place over time. It also had several name changes and been deeply influenced by two 
denominational mergers in the twentieth century. Those four organizations, name changes, and 
denominational merges are noted in the sections below: 


Massachusetts Missionary Society (1799) 
General Association of Massachusetts Proper (1802/1803) 
Domestic Missionary Society of Massachusetts Proper (1818) 


General Conference of Congregational Churches in Massachusetts (1859) 
Name Changes and Denominational Mergers 


SoQws 


A. Massachusetts Missionary Society 


This society was created on May 28, 1799 at a meeting in Boston to carry forward 
missionary objectives of interested Congregationalists in the Commonwealth. As stated in the 
By-laws of that society, its field of work was outside the Commonwealth: 
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The object of the Society is, to diffuse the knowledge of the Gospel among the Heathens, 
as well as other people in remote parts of our country, where Christ is seldom or never 
preached. 


Any person could become a member of this society, as long as they subscribed to its 
constitution and paid a two dollar annual fee to the society’s Treasurer for the work of the 
society. There was no explicit reference to any doctrinal statement in this society’s constitution. 
Even so, many of the early members of this society were Hopkinsian or “New Divinity” 
Calvinists who were “impelled by a deep commiseration for the unhappy state of those who were 
perishing for lack of those precious means of salvation which we enjoy.”* Rev. Samuel Hopkins, 
a Congregational minister in Newport, Rhode Island was noted for his writings which offered a 
revision of Calvinist theology. Hopkins was a student of Jonathan Edwards. Hopkins taught that 
the goal of human beings is to glorify God, and that God’s glory is, 


...best reflected in the happiness of the greatest number of humans...[thus Hopkins] based 
his system on the principle of benevolence, which for him meant a calculated regard for 
the greatest good of all beings and a conscious effort to promote that good...true 
benevolence, however, required a disinterested assessment of the greatest good, even at 
the cost of one’s own gain...the true Christian ought to be willing to be damned for the 
glory of God.* 


Hopkins’ emphasis on such disinterested benevolence, the promotion of good through 
practical acts, and his belief that the Millennium leading to the coming of God’s kingdom had 
already begun, inspired a number of New England Congregationalists of this time to want to 
prepare for the coming of that kingdom by spreading the gospel to others. 


In 1827, the Massachusetts Missionary Society merged with the Domestic Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts Proper whose field of work lay almost entirely in the Commonwealth. 
This Domestic Missionary Society had been created in 1818 by the ministerial group known as 
the General Association of Massachusetts Proper. Following this 1827 merger, the 
Massachusetts Missionary Society retained its name, but its mission work was now focused 
almost entirely within Massachusetts. By this time, other missionary groups, such as the 
American Home Missionary Society, had been created to work beyond the borders of 
Massachusetts as settlers moved west and the nation expanded. 


In 1844 the Massachusetts Missionary Society was renamed the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society. This was done to make it clear, that this society’s work was in 
Massachusetts, not in a foreign land. Through the years, this society gave considerable financial 
aid to a number of churches in the Barnstable Conference. In 1855, it was said that nineteen of 
the then thirty Congregational churches in the Conference had been aided by this society, totaling 
“$15,000 (or an average of $425 per annum).” The churches included in that number were’: 
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Sandwich (Calvinistic) Tisbury (West) Barnstable (Centerville) 
Harwich Truro Chilmark 

Dennis (North) Edgartown Nantucket 

Sandwich (Monument) Falmouth (North) Yarmouth (West) 
Provincetown Eastham Barnstable (West) 
Truro (North) Tisbury (Home’s Hole) Falmouth (Waquoit) 


Barnstable (Hyannis). 


In 1928 the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society merged with the Massachusetts 
Congregational Conference to form the Massachusetts Congregational Conference and 
Missionary Society. 


B. General Association of Massachusetts Proper 


Initiated by the Brookfield Association of Congregational clergy, representatives from 
eight Congregational ministerial associations from the interior of the Commonwealth, met on 
July 7, 1802 at Northampton. They decided to form a General Association of Congregational 
clergy. As the basis of this Association’s union and fellowship, they further “agreed to admit as 
articles of faith the doctrines of Christianity as they are generally expressed in the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism.” This led to the official formation of the General Association of 
Massachusetts Proper at a June 29, 1803 meeting in Northampton, voted by delegates from 
five clergy associations. Each member clergy association was allowed two delegates to the 
General Association. The purpose of this Generation Association, as noted in its constitution 
was: 


To promote brotherly intercourse and harmony, and our mutual animation, assistance, 
and usefulness, as ministers of Christ; to obtain religious information relative to the state 
of our particular churches, and the general state of the christian church in this country 
and through the christian world; and to co-operate with other similar institutions in the 
most eligible measures for building up the cause of truth and holiness.° 


In its constitution, the General Association also explicitly referred to the Westminster Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism as an important standard of their faith. The same catechism was also accepted 
by the General Convention of Vermont, founded in 1796, and by the General Association of New 
Hampshire, founded 1747. In contrast, the General Associations of Maine and Connecticut had 
no stipulated doctrinal basis.’ As Alonzo H. Quint, a later secretary of this General Association 
wrote of its earlier years: 


...the General Association had a limited origin and a slow growth. Gradually, however, 
all the advantages and disadvantages were lost in one fact, viz: that the Association, with 
the Catechism as its basis, served as a bond to the defenders of that faith; while its 
opposition was found in that section which soon openly avowed itself Unitarian; both 
parties evidently saw distinctly that a movement basing itself on the old Calvinistic 
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theology, would speedily separate friends and foes, as the event proved. It was on this 
account that the organization was reprobated by the seaboard clergy, and upheld by the 
Associations located in those rugged localities, which are never favorable to a loose and 
effeminate theology.® 


On Friday, June 29, 1810 at its annual meeting, held in Bradford, the General 
Association took the dramatic step of creating the organization known as the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which became famous for its missionary work around 
the world. On June 25, 1818, at its annual meeting in Middlefield, the General Association 
created the Domestic Missionary Society of Massachusetts Proper to conduct missionary work 
within the Commonwealth. 


The word “Proper” was dropped from this Association’s name once Maine was separated 
from Massachusetts and became its own state in 1820. Despite initial reluctance to participate in 
the General Association--explained in the section of this document dealing with the Barnstable 
Association ministerial group--Barnstable clergy eventually did affiliate with it, in 1823. 


In 1868 the General Association of Massachusetts merged with the relatively new 
General Conference of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts to form the General 
Association of the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts. At the time of this merger and 
the adoption of new By-laws, explicit reference to the Westminster Shorter Assembly's 
Catechism was dropped. Instead, the following statement was placed in the new By-laws: 


II. Doctrinal Basis. — This Association agrees to the Declaration of Faith adopted by 
the National Council of Congregational Churches in the year 1865; the doctrines therein 
set forth being understood by us to be distinctly those which, from the beginning, have 
been embraced by the churches of New England as the doctrines of the gospel.” 


C. Domestic Missionary Society of Massachusetts Proper 


Feeling the need to support the spread of the gospel within the Commonwealth, on June 
25, 1818 the General Association of Massachusetts at its annual meeting in Middlefield, created 
the Domestic Missionary Society of Massachusetts Proper. As stated in its By-laws, 


The object of the Society shall be to assist needy churches and parishes, and waste places 
within the limits of Massachusetts Proper."° 


Members of the General Association of Massachusetts Proper were considered members 
of this Domestic Missionary Society, at least at the beginning of its existence. Also, any other 
person could be a member if they paid two dollars annually to the Society. In 1827, after the 
creation of other Congregational agencies to spread the gospel in distant places, this Domestic 
Society was merged with the Massachusetts Missionary Society, which retained its name. After 
this merger, the Massachusetts Missionary Society focused almost exclusively on mission work 
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within Massachusetts. 


D. General Conference of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts 


This organization was created in 1859, presumably as an expression of a need 
Congregational conferences and churches in the Commonwealth then felt to be more formally 
connected with one another. As stated in its By-laws, the purpose of the General Conference of 
the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts was: 


...to secure Christian union, fellowship and intercourse among the churches; to promote 
spirituality; incite to a more elevated piety, and stimulate Christians to greater activity 
and efficiency in advancing the Redeemer’s kingdom.'' 


Each local Conference [known as an Association today] in Massachusetts was entitled to send 
five delegates to this General Conference; two of those delegates were to be “pastors of 
churches.” This Conference existed only for a short time. In 1868 it merged with the General 
Association of Massachusetts. After the merger of these two groups, they became known as the 
General Association of the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts. 


In 1892, the General Association voted to let individual churches send their own 
delegates to Association meetings. Each “Evangelical Congregational church” was allowed to 
send one delegate each year. Also, each Conference and each Association in the Commonwealth 
was allowed to send one delegate per year.’ 


E. Name Changes and Denominational Mergers 


At the 1907 Cleveland, Ohio meeting of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States, a recommendation was made to standardize the names of 
Congregational bodies at different levels.'* Following that recommendation, in 1910 the General 
Association of the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts changed its name to the 
Massachusetts Congregational Conference. And, as reported in the 1911 annual report of that 
Conference, the Barnstable County Conference of Congregational Churches changed its name to 
the Barnstable Association of Churches.'* 


In 1928 the Massachusetts Congregational Conference and the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society merged to form the Massachusetts Congregational Conference and 
Missionary Society. 


In 1931 the National Council of Congregational Churches and the General Convention of 
Christian Churches merged to form the General Council of Congregational Christian 
Churches. Accordingly, in 1953 the Massachusetts Congregational Conference and Missionary 
Society changed its name to the Massachusetts Congregational Christian Conference. 
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In 1966—following the 1957 merger which created the United Church of Christ—the 
Conference changed its name once again, to the present Massachusetts Conference of the 
United Church of Christ. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Time line of Proceedings of Barnstable Clergy and the 
Barnstable County Conference of Congregational Churches 


Note: All meetings listed are of the Barnstable Conference, unless otherwise 


noted and marked with two **. 


1745 (February 20)** 

On this date ten ministers from Barnstable County signed a petition called “The 
Declaration of Ministers in Barnstable County, relating to the late Practice of Itinerant 
Preaching.”' Similar petitions were signed by Congregational clergy at Harvard College in 1744 
and Yale College in 1745. This declaration was essentially a rejection of the “Great Awakening” 
which was then attracting a following through the work of George Whitefield, Jonathan Edwards, 
and others who sought a return to a stricter Calvinism and stressed revivalism. 


One scholar has suggested that ecclesiastical disorder on the Cape which involved several 
Cape churches and their clergy in the decades before this time, made the Cape churches generally 
less open to any disruptions the ”Great Awakening” might have presented.” Although most 
churches already established on the Cape did not embrace the “Great Awakening,” two of them 
did see the emergence of Separatist churches in their communities in the 1740-1760 period-- 
Harwich [1749, 1751] and Barnstable [1750]. These Separatist congregations were likely made 
up of individuals who strongly embraced the “Great Awakening” or even believed it did not go 
far enough. Only two Congregational Cape clergy are said to have supported the great revival of 
1740 which inaugurated the “Great Awakening.” Those two were Rev. Russell of West 
Barnstable and Rev. Worcester of the Separatist church formed in Sandwich in 1735. That 
Sandwich church has been called “the first separate church in southeastern Massachusetts, 
perhaps in the entire province.’ The ministers’ 1745 Barnstable petition began as follows: 


Whereas there has of late Years been introduced into several Parts of this Land the 
Custom of Itinerant Preaching in an unusual Way, first set up by the Reverend Mr. 
George Whitefield, the Fruits and Effects whereof are now pretty well known, and many 
sad consequents of it discovered; We the Subscribers, Pastors of the Churches in the 
County of Barnstable, as hereafter named, do think it proper and seasonable for us at 
this Time to give our Opinion of it, as others have done before us, which we do in the 
following Manner. And we must first declare, that we can find no Scripture-Warrant for 
any of the Sons of Levi to take so much upon them as has been the Manner, as if upon 
them lay the Care of all the Churches... 


It appears that all ten of the signers of this petition were graduates of Harvard.’ Their names and 
locations are shown on the following image of the above document which is in the Nickerson 
Room of the Cape Cod Community College Library. 
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1828 (October 28) Orleans Meeting 
The Conference of Churches in Barnstable County was founded this day in Orleans. The 
thirteen original members of it were the Congregational churches in: Wellfleet, Orleans, 
Chatham, Harwich, North Dennis, South Dennis, Yarmouth, West Barnstable, South Barnstable 
(Centerville), Ma(r)shpee, East Falmouth, West Falmouth (First), and Sandwich. 


Barnstable Conference’s First Missionary 
Rev. Samuel Munson 


1832 (October 10) Orleans ** 


Rev. Samuel Munson was ordained on October 10, 1832, likely by the group of clergy 
known as the Barnstable Association. His ordination was requested by the Barnstable 
Conference’s Auxiliary Foreign Missionary Society of Barnstable County, as Munson was to be 


the Conference’s missionary to the heathen,” through their parent organization, the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


The following churches raised a total of $650.24 for Munson’s support at the time of his 
ordination: Sandwich, Falmouth (First), East Falmouth, West Barnstable, South Barnstable 
(Centreville), Yarmouth, North Dennis, South Dennis, Brewster, Chatham, Orleans, Wellfleet, 
Truro—also a “Friend in Mashpee.” 
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After arriving in Batavia in East Asia, on his way to his missionary work in nearby 
Sumatra, Munson wrote the following back to the missionary society of the Barnstable 
Conference [likely near the end of 1833]: 


It is blessed work, and I wish to bind myself to it by every cord that can entwine 
itself around a moral being. Every day that I look at the great enterprise before 
me, it appears greater and more glorious, and my prayer is that it may go on 
increasing in magnitude and splendor, till it shall fill the whole horizon of my 
moral vision; so that I shall see and feel, and be warmed and fired by nothing 
else. Time will not permit me to state particulars, but be assured I never felt more 
confident of the final and speedy success of the gospel. The obstacles which the 
church will have to encounter in preaching the gospel here are many; the enemies 
that oppose are numerous and formidable; yet in the time of the Lord we shall 
conquer. “They that are for us are more than they that be against us.”’ But, dear 
brethren, what we do let us do quickly. ‘Behold, I come quickly,’ says the Lord of 
the harvest, ‘and my reward is with me.’ Even so, come, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly.” © 


On the 23" of June 1834, Munson and his fellow missionary, Rev. Henry Lyman, 


...endeavored to penetrate in the country of the Battas [in Sumatra]; but were, without 
the least provocation, massacred by that ferocious people, a race of cannibals, on the 
afternoon of Saturday, June 28, 1834. This event sent a thrill of horror through the 
American Churches. The plan of exploration was not further prosecuted except by Mr. 
Ennis in the autumn of 1837.’ 


As Munson wrote in his personal journal on June 22, 1834, the day before he left on the 
journey which resulted in his death: 


We have resolved to enter the Batta country at Tappanooly, i.e. the head of the bay, about 
three miles from here. To-morrow afternoon we set out. We have engaged our interpreter, 
an opas, and eight coolies. The head man of a Batta village is to be our interpreter. We 
shall go well provided and guarded at every point. Our greatest danger is, that our faith 
in God will not be strong enough. ‘Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it.* 


On that terrible day, Munson, Lyman, and their party came upon a native fort and 
suddenly found themselves surrounded by about two hundred armed Batta men. They could not 
appease those men, even though they gave them tobacco and all the weapons members of their 
party were carrying. In those tense moments, a musket handed over to the Battas was suddenly 
fired. A servant with these missionaries saw Lyman fall, and heard Lyman repeatedly call out the 
servant’s name. Then, 
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A shout then rose from the Battas, which was answered by those from the fort. A 
rush was then made on Mr. Munson, who was run through the body, and fell.’ 


Following the murder of these two men, another missionary in Batavia sent a letter to the 
Barnstable Conference’s missionary society, which remarked: 


This, however, is certain—a good man is immortal till his work is done. Their 
warfare was accomplished, the crown of glory was awaiting them, and the Lord 
saw fit thus early to call them up to wear it. To them, sudden death was sudden 
glory—they departed, and were with Christ, which was far better. The manner of 
their death was violent, and to human feelings, dreadful,—but of Stephen, who died 
a more dreadful death, an inspired penman assures us that he fell asleep. Thus of 
our brethren it may be said, ‘they sleep in Jesus,’ &c. With regard to the interests 
of religion, and the salvation of the Battas, the prospects appear gloomy, and 
Zion may mourn because her sons are fallen; but when did the interests of the 
Christian Church ever appear more gloomy than when the disconsolate fellow- 
travelers exclaimed, ‘We hoped that it had been he who should have redeemed 
Israel, and besides all this, to-day is the third day since these things were 

done, ’—and yet, when did an event ever take place so favorable to the interests of 
true religion, and when were poor heart-broken saints so near the period of their 
comfort.”° 


1835 (August 25) Falmouth Meeting** 


On this day, the minister’s group known as the Barnstable Association met in Falmouth, 
and took the following standard regarding slavery in America: 


Voted that the Association appoint a committee to draft a memorial to Congress, 
praying them to abolish slavery in the district of Columbia and in all the teiroty 
under their jurisdiction.'' 


1837 (April 26-28) Orleans Meeting” 


—At this meeting, a Constitution for the Barnstable Conference was adopted. Fifteen churches 
were represented at this meeting. 

—By this year the Barnstable Conference had developed several subgroups which held their 
annual meetings in the context of this overall Barnstable Conference meeting in Orleans. Those 
subgroups, each with its own constitution, were as follows: 


--Sabbath School Society of Barnstable County, apparently was formed in 1836 and 
was an auxiliary of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. “ts objects are to 
strengthen the hands, and concentrate the efforts of the friends of Sabbath schools in this 
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county—to encourage and increase the schools already formed, and to establish new ones 
wherever practicable.” 


—Education Society of Barnstable County, apparently formed in 1835 and an auxiliary 
of the American Education Society, the purpose of which was to “educate pious indigent 
young men for the Gospel ministry.” 


“To the believer, who longs and prays for the complete triumph of the Gospel on 
earth, there cannot be a more distressing sight than the moral wastes of the 
world. He surveys his immediate vicinity, and within the county in which he 
resides, perhaps, there are two or three Churches destitute of pastors, and as 
many thousand people deprived of the preaching of the Gospel...Countless 
millions [of immortal souls] he knows have already gone [to eternity] without the 
knowledge of a Savior, and countless millions more will follow on in their 
footsteps unless the Gospel can be preached to them.” 


—Domestic Missionary Society of Barnstable County, apparently formed in 1827, was 
supportive of the work of the American Home Missionary Society, whose purpose was to 
“supply the destitute in our own land with a preached Gospel.” This Barnstable 
domestic society is described as being “of general, and individual, and broad and deep 
interest to the Churches in this county. It is like, or is in fact a mutual insurance 
company.” 


--Barnstable County Seaman’s Friend Society, “organized at Harwich in the spring of 
1836. Its object is to co-operate with the National Society in promoting the temporal and 
spiritual good of seamen, particularly those within our own limits.” At this meeting in 
Orleans in 1837, members of this society: 


“--Resolved, That sailing on the Sabbath is a breach of the Fourth 
Commandment, and ever proper exertion ought to be made to discourage and 
prevent it. 

—Resolved, That no part of our own great community ought to exhibit a deeper 
interest in the cause of Seamen than the people of this county.” 


—Auxiliary Foreign Missionary Society of Barnstable, apparently organized in 1824, 
predating the creation of the Barnstable Conference. This was an auxiliary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


“This Auxiliary made an effort the past year to obtain a Missionary to the 
heathen. After the melancholy intelligence of the death of our beloved Munson, it 
was resolved to procure another person without delay to fill his place...” 


--“Several flourishing and growing churches in this county have received their existence and 
have been sustained by the charity of sister churches. One of these, the coming year, will need no 
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further aid...” 
--$333 contributed to the Seamen’s Friend Society... 


”This last named institution attracts, as from their contiguity to the sea we might 
suppose, the deep interest of the churches on the Cape. Almost the entire population of 
the Cape towns are occupied, in one form or another in navigation. In the six lower 
towns, or Provincetown, &tc. there is estimated to be 2843 seamen. Estimating the other 
towns as having one half of this number, which is a low estimation, and we have 4264 
seamen, and the earth will not furnish a more bold, hardy, skilful and enterprising body 
of mariners. A very large proportion of these are masters of vessels in the coasting or 
foreign trade. Indeed few of the young sailors of the Cape are content with the prospect 
of spending their lives before the mast. Their acquaintance with the sea, commencing 
when they are strong enough to pull in a fish, and the natural sagacity and energy of 
their character, together with their habits of frugality and economy, fit them for, and lead 
them into responsible positions. A large portion of these seamen are strictly Temperance 
men. Ten vessels from Truro, and twenty from Wellfleet have religious worship statedly 
on board. More than one hundred of the seamen of one of the Cape towns are professors 
of religion. Recent revivals have greatly increased the influence of ‘whatsoever things are 
of good report” among this class of men upon the Cape. A recent letter from a whale ship 
from Falmouth, bound to the Pacific, states that unusual religious interest had existed on 
board, and that several hopeful conversions had occurred at the date of the letter. The 
Captain is a professed disciple of Christ, and religious worship is constantly 
maintained.” 


--”A resolution was adopted by the Conference relating to the importance of religious periodicals 
in diffusing religious intelligence, and in awakening a deeper interest in behalf of the kingdom of 
Christ through the world. Far too few valuable religious journals, it was represented are taken on 
the Cape, to which was ascribed the fact that more was not done for the religious charities of the 
day.” 


—It was stated regarding conversions on the Cape that “There have been, and continue to be, 
precious, though not very large droppings of heavenly dew.” 


Barnstable Conference’s Second Missionary 
Rev. Lyman Peet 
1837 (December 13) South Dennis ** 


Rev. Lyman Peet was ordained as a missionary, presumably by clergy from the 
Brewster Association, in South Dennis on Wednesday, December 13, 1837.'> Peet served as a 
missionary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, supported by 
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churches of the Barnstable Conference. The Yarmouth Register" published his letters back 
home, beginning on May 28, 1840, as he sailed to his mission post in the area of Bangkok, 
China. As he wrote of his departure: 


Ship Arno, Nantasket Roads 

July 6, 1839. Left Union Wharf to-day about eleven o'clock, A. M. The wind being ahead, 
we were towed out of the harbor by the steamboat Thorn, and came to anchor in the 
Roads, about ten miles from Boston. It is now half past six, P. M., and we are still buried 
in a dense fog, with little or no wind. Our officers are kind and obliging. --Our company 
have now arranged their state rooms, and appear to be cheerful and happy. Our family 
devotions and public religious services on the Sabbath, after to-morrow, are to be 
conducted by each brother alternately in alphabetical form. The Lord be mindful of his 
servants, give us a speedy and safe passage, and number all on board at last among his 
chosen ones! 


Peet served as a missionary overseas from 1839 to 1871. He is noted for having published and 
translated the New Testament at his own expense into one of the Chinese dialects in 1863. It 
reached a fourth edition." 


1838 (April 17-19) Falmouth Meeting’ 


--Domestic Missionary Society of Barnstable County 
“Even in central and western New York, one half of the population are 
unsupplied with the preached Gospel, after reckoning all the evangelical 
ministers of ever denomination, and allowing seven hundred souls to each 
minister, which is more than the actual average. There are very man places where 
the Gospel is urgently needed, and when, for want of it, thousands are are living 
and dying without hope.” 


—Education Society of Barnstable County 
“Resolved, That the pecuniary embarrassment of the American Education Society 
calls loudly upon us to renew and increase our efforts in this cause... 
Resolved, That as the silver and gold are the Lord’s, and the hearts of all men in 
his hands, the present deranged state of the currency of our country ought not to 
discourage our efforts in the cause of benevolence.” 


--Sabbath School Society of Barnstable County 
“There were reports from all the Sabbath schools connected with the society, 
except Provincetown and Yarmouth. There are about sixteen hundred scholars in 
these schools, under the care of two hundred teachers, and enjoying libraries 
containing upwards of four thousand volumes. Ten cases of conversion of 
scholars have been reported—two in Sandwich, six in Orleans, and two in 


Wellfleet. Two in Orleans have commenced, during the past year, preparation for 
the ministry.” 

“Resolved, That Sabbath school instruction removes no part of parental 
responsibility.” 


--Barnstable County Seaman’s Friend Society 

“Resolved, That the conversion of seamen stands intimately connected with the 
triumphant progress of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and therefore this cause is 
worthy of patronage.” 

“Your secretary has endeavored to ascertain the number of seamen who have 
been lost during the year 1837, from each town in the county; also the number of 
women now living in each town who have been left widows by seamen, and the 
proportion of men who left these widows that died abroad...[see table]...If we 
supposed, allowing for those which have been omitted in the report, there are now 
living one thousand women who have been left widows by seamen in this county, 
this by no means tells the whole tale of woe; for while ‘the earth is the grave of 
infantile weakness, of diseased emaciation, of worn out age, the ocean is the tomb 
of the young, the vigorous and the brave.’ And a great proportion of the 
multitudes who make their bed amid the caverns of the deep, were buoyant with 
youthful hope, the joy of their parents, the pride of their sisters...true Christianity 
leads its possessor to sympathise with the afflicted, and thus bear in part their 
pains, although we could not prevent and cannot remove the calamities under 
which they suffer. The principle object, however, of these statements is, to call 
forth your prayers and efforts for the conversion of seamen.--.”” 


Town Seamen lost during 1837 Women left 
as widows 


Provincetown | 11 
Truro 3 
Wellfleet 3 
Eastham 8 
Orleans 2 
Chatham 15 
Harwich 


Brewster 


9 
Dennis 5 
4 


Yarmouth 


39 


Falmouth 


Sandwich not reported 
Total: 69 Total: 898 


—Auxiliary Foreign Missionary Society of Barnstable 
Mr. Peet was chosen to be the Conference’s missionary. During the winter before this 
meeting, he visited nearly all the churches of the Conference. As he said: 


“I was in the county sixteen weeks, and one on the Vineyard. I spent most of the 
time in visiting the Churches belonging to the Conference, and from house to 
house, presenting the claims of the cause in public and in private, as I had 
opportunity...My object has been to impress upon the minds of all, the great truth 
that they are under obligation to do something for the cause, and I have been 
gratified to witness the candor with which it has been listened to, and the frankness 
with which it has been acknowledged. ” 


As a member of the society wrote of Mr. Peet at this meeting: 
“Now we have the satisfaction to reflect that we have seen our Missionary face to 
face-conversed with him—-heard him speak in the name of his divine Master—bent 


the knee in prayer with him, and taken him by the hand.” 


Mr. Peet was eventually sent to China by the American Board of Commissioners for 


Foreign Missions. 


1842 (April 12-13) South Dennis Meeting" 


--”The following resolution was offered by Rev. Mr. Beman, of North Falmouth: 


RESOLVED, That the frequent changes in the pastoral relation, and the practice of having 
‘stated supplies’ for the churches in this Conference, operate very injuriously upon the 
interests of Zion and that we recommend to all the parishes, destitute of pastors, to use 
their most strenuous exertions to secure the services of a permanent ministry. 


1843 (before April 12) Centreville Meeting" 


--Resolution Passed: Voted: To adopt the seasons for the annual collections for the great objects 
of benevolence, as recommended by the General Association which are as follows-- 


Bible Society, Oct. And Nov. 
For. Miss. So., Dec. And Jan. 
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Education Soc., Feb. And March 
Domestic Miss., April and May 
Tract Society, June and July 
Seaman's Friend Soc., August 
Sabbath School Soc., September 


1843 (May 10-12) Provincetown Meeting” 


--The Congregational Meeting House in Provincetown was dedicated, “which is a commodious 
and beautiful edifice.” 


1855 (about December 19) Orleans Meeting” 
--Rev. Joseph S. Clark, D.D. preached the sermon God ’s Remembrance of Bethel at this 
Barnstable Conference meeting. In this sermon Clark spoke briefly about the gathering and history 
of the Conference’s churches. At the end of that sermon, the following hymn, specially written for 
the occasion by Miss Sally Sparrow of Orleans, was sung: 


t, From England’s far famed sea-girt isle, a weather-beaten bark 
Came, seeking shelter here awhile, freighted like Noah’s ark. 


2. They came, not as we come to-night; no house of prayer had they. 
Beneath the moon’s pale, chilling light, those Pilgrims kneeled to pray. 


3. ‘Twas here their guardian God they praised; from hence their prayers went up; 
Truth’s holy altars here they raised in faith and zeal and hope. 


4. And as their humble churches rose, they, like a mission band, 
Preached Christ amid their savage foes, throughout a pagan land. 


1855 (December 16-18) Harwich Meeting”! 


--” The committee appointed at the preceding Conference to investigate and report concerning 
ministerial support, presented a long and able report which was discussed and adopted.” 

--”’Rev. Mr. Williams, returned missionary from Armenia, represented the Foreign Missionary 
Cause.” 

--A topic discussed: “How shall the promised influences of the Holy Spirit be best secured.” 


1857 (June 9-11) Sandwich Meeting” 


--Rev. Mr. Lyman B. Peet gave an address. He had just returned home from 18 years as a 
Missionary to China, under the immediate patronage of the American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions. The Conference regarded him as their own “Missionary to China.” At this time, 
Rev. Peet had also just lost his wife. The Conference passed a resolution honoring him, thanking 
God for preserving his life overseas, and expressing care for his now “motherless children.” A 
collection was also taken up for him and it was stated that “Mr. Peet would probably visit many of 
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the churches of the Cape during his visit in this Country.” 
--A topic discussed: “What is the duty of pastors and churches with reference to slavery in 
view of the present aspect of the cause of freedom?” 


1857 (December 1-3) Wellfleet Meeting” 
--” After the usual religious services, Tuesday afternoon, the question touching the support of the 
feeble churches within bounds of the Conference, was discussed, and ultimately left in the hands 
of the Committee, formerly appointed to superintend our feeble churches.” 
--’Rev. Mr. Butler, of the Massachusetts Bible Society, presented the Bible cause, with special 
reference to Bible distribution throughout our towns.” A plan for distribution was accepted by the 
Conference. 
--A topic discussed: “What are the best means for sustaining religious interest during the 
summer months?” “This question becomes a matter of more interest to many of the churches 
upon the Cape, from the fact that so large a proportion of our inhabitants are absent from their 
homes during the summer season.” 
--’Resolved: That the fact that so few young men are members of our churches, should excite 
serious inquiry as to the cause, and calls for vigorous efforts for their spiritual good.” 


1858 (June 8-10) Yarmouth Meeting” 
--Rev. Mr. Hopley of Wellfleet gave the Pastoral Address on the theme: Spiritual Declension. He 
decried relative absence of reports of conversions in the county churches. He indicated his belief 
that “Christ’s influence was in a great measure withheld” because of neglect of discipline in 
county churches: “It is hard to censure a church member; but sin should always be severely 
rebuked, that Christ may be glorified in us.” 
—A topic discussed: “Why have the churches in our Conference shared in the prevalent 
revival influences to a less degree than churches in other counties of the Commonwealth?” 
--Rev. Sturdevant of South Dennis gave an address on slavery. Rev. Carleton of West Barnstable 
disputed aspects of the address, stating his opinions that: 


“the agitation of slavery, and the organization of the present Anti-Slavery Societies had 
been an obstruction to the general emancipation of the slaves throughout the United 
States. He believed that Slavery was an abomination, and that it would have been removed 
from our land, had not the Anti-Slavery movement come down like an avalanche and 
checked the great enterprise of emancipation. The majority of the Conference were in 
favor of the views advanced by Mr. Sturtevant, which were in accordance with the popular 
sentiment of the state.” 


1858 (December 21-23) South Dennis Meeting* 
--Rev. Mr. Howard of West Yarmouth read an essay on Family Government after which there was 
discussion on the question: “Are the members of churches sufficiently alive to the importance 
of laboring for the conversion of the children of our congregations?” 
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1859 (June 14-16) Chatham Meeting” 


—A topic discussed: “What is a Revival of Religion, and how shall it best be promoted.” 


1864 (June 14-16) Wellfleet Meeting” 


—A topic discussed: “Punctuality in attendance upon the means of grace, essential to the 
spiritual good of our churches.” “This was a novel theme for grave discussion; but the 
impression left upon the Conference was, that punctuality, though a little thing, has great fruits, 
and that spiritual sloth and Sabbath-day tardiness are nearly related.” 

--Rev. Mr. Leader, of East Dennis, opens the discussion on ‘Our Country’ “with a fervent 
speech, illustrating the presence of Christ, the great agitator, and pacificator, in the present 
crisis...Rev. Mr. Stone, of Centreville, takes us back to the fields of Fredericksburg, and 
Gettysburg, where he was serving as Chaplain of the 6" Vermont Regiment...Rev. Mr. Child, of 
Chatham, and Rev. Mr. Brigham, of Waquoit, appeal forcibly for greater patriotism and the spirit 
of more willing sacrifice for the country.” 


9 6. 


1864 (December 16-18) Waquoit Meeting” 


--” Tuesday afternoon was spent in a discussion of the question, ‘What are the causes why so few 
males, in comparison with females, are converted and brought into the churches, and what 
is the remedy for this lamented state of things?’-- It was said that the fact that the men of the 
Cape are away at sea for so large a part of the year is one reason--the nature of the seaman’s life is 
another--and we must accept this state of things and act earnestly while we can. Many other 
reasons and remedies were suggested.” 

--’Much of the interest of this meeting was owing to the presence of Rev. Mr. Bates, a missionary 
from Ceylon...” 

--’Delegates were chosen to the National Council, to be held in Boston in June next.” 


1865 (June 20-21) Chatham Meeting” 


--A topic discussed: ““What can we do as a conference to prevent the desecration of the 
Sabbath?” “...As a preventative, great stress was laid upon the influence and example of 
Christians, and the home training of children.” 

--”The number in attendance at this meeting was smaller than usual, owing partly to the National 
Council convened in Boston.--Several of the more prominent churches were unrepresented, such 
as Yarmouth, Sandwich and Falmouth. Is Yarmouth given to spasmodic action? Her delegates 
used to be counted almost by the score. At the two last meetings we have heard no response...” 


1876 (before June 20) Yarmouth Meeting” 


--Number of members present 47, clerical 16, lay 32; number of churches represented 19; number 
represented by full delegations 11. Two churches not represented. 

--”...1t appears that there has been special religious interest during the year at Hyannis, Falmouth, 
Truro, North Truro, Wellfleet, and South Wellfleet. Quite a number of conversions (some very 
remarkable) were reported in several other churches...The largest number of new members 
reported by any one church was by the church in Wellfleet, 50 thus far and more to come.” 
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---”...the Centennial session of the Conference was held... The principal address was deliverd by 
Rev. Azariah Eldridge, D.D. of Yarmouth: 


“A brief survey was taken of the conditions of Europe at the present time. Certain 
important events in our own national history were mentioned, prominently, the abolition 
of slavery...The tendency of the times is the laying aside of cant and cloth by our clerical 
teachers and exemplars. The man and not his attire is demanded. We have a ministry the 
like of which is not to be found elsewhere on the earth. Even Scotland herself cannot 
compare her men of the pulpit with ours. Shams are out of fashion. No ecclesiastical 
flummery answers the purpose.--Our ministers grow up to contend with those things which 
are actual and alive...A new idea may arise that Congregationalism requires more 
organization, more disciplinary power, more denominational control of individuals...But 
has Congregationalism been Presbyterianized yet? Has public opinion been much affected 
by these movements? Does not the man stand yet and his name promise to go down to 
posterity with that of his father? 


...We need honest money, an enlarged patriotism, a just regard for the right of other 
nations and the good of the world...We are likely to be left along to do our work, Europe 
being in such a condition as she is. The treasures of sound knowledge, free religion and 
good government are ours...Men of the clerical profession had much to do with the events 
that transpired at the beginning of the century. They have much to do now. 


--’On motion of Rev. Emory G. Chaddock it was unanimously Voted, that the thanks of the 
Conference be presented to...the Old Colony Railroad Company, for their courtesy in giving the 
attendants upon the Conference free return tickets.” 


1876 (before December 10) South Dennis Meeting”! 
--A topic discussed: “What more can the churches do to gather in the young people?” 
--At two P.M. the re-dedication of the church took place. 

--Rev. Henry A. Goodhue of West Barnstable and chairman of the Conference’s committee on 
“the duty of the churches in reference to the prevention of Intemperance” presented resolutions 
regarding the duty of churches concerning temperance. These were passed unanimously. 

—A topic discussed: “The coming of Moody and Sankey to Boston.” 

--Rev. Frederick Oxnard of Sandwich presented resolutions in favor of the establishment of a type 
of Ministerial Bureau in the Congregational House in Boston [Board of Pastoral Supply to help 
with ministerial settlement], similar to one that had been tried earlier that year. These were 
accepted. 

--”’On motion of Rev. H. A. Goodhue, it was, Voted, That the churches in this Conference be 
requested to observe the last Friday of the year as a day of fasting and prayer for revival.” 


1877 (before June 10) Chatham Meeting” 


--’In No. Falmouth, eight or nine married men are reported among the converts, with some 
younger men and lads. Converts’ meetings have been held three times a week. Daily meetings 
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were held for a time...In Yarmouth there have been 60 or 70 conversions, and ‘outside buttresses 
of the church have become inside pillars.’” 

--A topic discussed was: “Are long pastorates, as a rule, desirable at the present day?” 

--A topic discussed was: “How shall revivals be perpetuated?” 

--This meeting began Tuesday afternoon and ended Thursday morning. On Wednesday afternoon, 
“at 3 o’clock the County Association of the Woman’s Missionary Societies held its third annual 
meeting.” On Wednesday evening ”...at 7 o'clock the children’s meeting was held.” 


1878 (December 10-12) Semi-Centennial Meeting® 


--This meeting commemorated the organization of the County Conference in 1828. At present 
there were twenty-one Congregational churches in the county. The following papers were given at 
this event: 

--The History of the Churches for the Half Century by Rev. Henry H. Craig of Falmouth. 


--What the Churches have done by Emigration to Build Up Other Churches by Rev. E. W. 
Noble of Truro. “The emigrant church members have been about 1000. From the church in 
Truro, for example about thirty families and sixty members have gone to the city of 
Somerville alone, and mostly to a single church, one of whom, an experienced and 
successful teacher, is superintendent of the sixty schools in the city...Indeed many men 
who have gone from the Cape have been prominent as active and efficient workers, 
officers in churches, and superintendents of Sabbath schools, and officers of our large 
benevolent societies in Boston, and elsewhere, where they have gone.” 


--Sabbath Schools for the Half Century by Rev. Mr. Harwood of Orleans...’”’Several of 
these were founded about 1820...Committing to memory Scripture texts, in some schools 
as many as twenty weekly by each scholar, and hymns also, was long common.” 


--Ministry of the Half Century by Rev. Mr. Dodge of Yarmouth. “Seven of the pastors 
were converted with many of their people early in this century.” 


--Congregationalism for the Half Century By Rev. Mr. Oxnard of Sandwich. 


--Progress of Foreign and Home Missions for Half a Century by Dr. Henry Hooker, 
formerly of Falmouth, now Secretary of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society [a 
predecessor of the MACUCC]. 


--History of civil and political development and growth of our country by Rev. Dr. 
Azariah Eldridge of Yarmouth. 


--It was noted that “A daughter of Dr. Hooker [formerly of Falmouth], Mrs. Capron, is a 
missionary in India. Several foreign missionaries have been wholly supported by our churches one 
of whom was the martyr Munson in Borneo.” 
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1879 (December 9-11) Harwich Port Meeting” 
--A topic discussed: “Why and how the Sabbath day should be kept holy.” Rev. Dodge of 
Yarmouth gave a paper on the subject. “He alluded to our Sabbath excursions as being in 
opposition to moral advancement...In closing, he quoted from his own experience the strict 
manner in which the Sabbath laws were enforced, which called out Dr. Hurlburt of South Dennis, 
who in his usual happy manner, advocated the same puritanical strictness at the present day. The 
subject awakened quite an interest and was spoken upon with earnest feeling by several others.” 
--A topic discussed: “The assistance of Evangelists in revival work.” “This was ably taken up 
by E.P. McElroy of Provincetown, proving the benefit to be derived by calling in extra help and 
fresh power, if the evangelist be of God’s calling; Rev. Samuel Fairly [East Falmouth] being in 
opposition to the same. 
--At 6:30 a Praise Meeting was held, after which the young people were addressed by Rev. E. P. 
McElroy. 


1880 (December 14-16) Centreville Meeting* 


--’Persons attending the Conference from Yarmouth and stations below, will leave the [railroad] 
cars at Hyannis, where carriages for Centreville will be waiting.” 

—A topic discussed: “What action does the present crisis in the Temperance cause demand of 
ministers and churches?” opened by Rev. John Dodge of Yarmouth 

—A topic discussed: “Christian Nurture vs. Special Revival Work” opened by Rev. Bernard 
Paine of Sandwich: 


1881 (before June 18) Hyannis Meeting” 
-- A topic discussed: “The advantages of the Revised Version of the New Testament” opened 
by Rev. H. K. Craig of Falmouth and Rev. Bernard Paine of Sandwich. “Two and a quarter 
millions copies were sold in England and this country on the first day.” 
--”In many churches special temperance movements have been inaugurated, also a special 
systematizing of benevolence contributions.” 
—A topic discussed: “What more can the churches do for the systematic spiritual training of 
the young?” “The work of the churches, not of parents, is under consideration. A catechism for 
the young was advocated. There should be a time when it should be expected that the young 
people will join the church. It will be well to have it come at a stated season, so as to be expected. 
The formation of classes from the Sunday School for the purpose of receiving training from the 
pastor with a view to joining the church was advocated. There should be nurture in Christian 
homes, and revivals should be expected to take those outside of Christian homes who have been 
reared under alien influences.” 
--Rev. Samuel Fairley of East Falmouth was first speaker of the Young Peoples’ Meeting: 


“Mr. F. addressed most of his remarks to the parents. He said that the children of 
christians are not little heathen, but are christians. It may be objected that this ignores the 
work of the spirit and conversion. Not so. Every child of God has the spirit of God. The 
second birth may be congenital with the first. Mr. F. fortified this statement by quotations 
from Richard Baxter, Jonathan Edwards, Dr. Hopkins and Dr. Witherspoon. Christian 
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training should take, to a great extent, the place of revivals, which are designed to draw in 
those who have had no sympathy with the church. Grace is not hereditary, however. It is 
at the disposal of the Son of God. The speaker deprecated such expressions to a child as 
‘Now you are naughty and God does not love you.’ He urged that parents should not think 
the child unregenerated because it is a partaker of human nature. Speak to it so that its 
heart can be reached... You are the father and mother of your child and of the child’s 
destiny.” 


1881 (December 13-15) North Falmouth Meeting” 


--A topic discussed was: “The Providential Lessons of the past Summer” referring to the 
“removal of President Garfield.” Lessons pointed to were: 

1“. The importance of civil service reform. 

2". Every advocate in national or individual life is at the cost of sacrifice. 

3". The life of no one man is essential to carrying out the purposes of God. 

4" God always answers the prayers of his people in the best way. 
--”An expression of thanks was voted...to the Old Colony Railroad Co., for their courtesy, and 
especially to Charles H. Nye, Esq., its superintendent, for the much appreciated special trains 
which conveyed so many of the members between North Falmouth and Buzzards Bay.” 


1882 (June 13-14) West Barnstable Meeting* 


--A topic discussed was: “Defect in Sunday Schools, and remedies.” “Looseness in the methods 
of conducting a school, and yielding to the temptation to entertain and amuse instead of to 
instruct, were great defects, as was also indulgence in light and trifling conversation in the 
class...[One minister noted that] he would correct the existing abuses, and to raise the Sunday 
School above the dead level of the monotony in which it was liable to fall, would make use of art 
as far as posable (sic). Music, pictures, everything that will attract and instruct the eye and ear 
should be employed!” 

--A topic discussed was: “How can the forces of the Church be developed and used for the 
conversion of souls?” 

--A topic discussed was: “Is there a change in Evangelical Doctrine? If so, what should be our 
attitude respecting it?” opened by Rev. H. A. Goodhue of West Barnstable. 


“He quoted from a review of the situation in a late number of the ‘Congregationalist,’ 
showing that out of more than 400 ordinations and installations within a certain number 
of years, less than a dozen of the candidates were found to be out of harmony with the 
commonly accepted belief of our church. The cry, We have changed, comes from our 
enemies, whose wish is father to the thought. There may have been confusion of terms; but 
a careful comparison of our belief and that of our fathers would show no marked changes. 
Rev. Messrs. Craig [Falmouth], J. P. Watson [South Wellfleet], R. B. Tobey [Harwich], 
and J. T. Rea [Cotuit] took part in the discussion which followed. The most of what was 
said was in the line of thought of the opening remarks, but there was a suggestion that we 
define more carefully, the old theological terms if we are to use them.” 
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--” Tt was voted not to change the time for holding the annual meeting this winter.” 

--” The subject of Change in Evangelical Doctrine was again brought up...the most forcible 
remarks were in reference to the Sunday School...In order to have uniformity in instruction of the 
Sunday School, let there be first of all, a Teachers’ meeting, presided over by the Pastor...Give out 
topics ahead from Sunday to Sunday, so as to keep up interest. Don’t dwell too long upon 
topography, geography, etc. Let the most of the time be given to the spiritual truths of the lesson.” 


1882 (December 12-14) Provincetown Meeting” 
--’Rev. J. K. Aldrich of Wellfleet presented the claims of his book, The Day of our Savior’s 
Crucifixion, the object of which is to prove that Christ died Thursday, 14", Nisan, instead of 
Friday. The book is attracting wide attention and making many distinguished converts.” 
--Symposium on Corinthians 10:15, the topic being, ““Fear and Love as motives; how are they 
related?” “The speakers [Rev. Dunham of North Falmouth, Rev. McElroy of Provincetown, and 
Deacon J. Higgins of Orleans] thought that both motives, love and fear, should be brought to bear, 
all expressing the belief that the element of fear is too much lost sight of. The justice of God is in 
great measure disregarded.” 
--”Rev. John L. Atkinson, Missionary to Japan, presented the cause of Foreign Missions...[he] 
predicted that if he should live to be three score and ten he should see Japan a self-supporting 
Christian nation.” 
--Voted that: “The Annual Conference shall be at such time in the months of November or 
December as the Committee of Arrangements shall determine.” 


1883 (before June 10) Yarmouth Meeting” 


—A topic discussed was: “The New Movement in Theology. What does it Mean?” was opened 
by a speech given by Dr. Azariah Eldridge of Yarmouth. “At the conclusion of his remarks, Rev. 
J. P. Watson [South Wellfleet], the Moderator, expressed his dissent from Dr. E’s views as did 
Rev. Mr. Craig [Falmouth]. 


1883 (December 11-13) Wellfleet Meeting" 


—A topic discussed was: “What are the Conditions and Characteristics of a Revival?” opened 
up by Rev. Mr. Craig of Falmouth. 

--”A collection amounting to $25 was taken at the Congregational conference, recently held in 
Wellfleet, and sent to Rev. Rufus B. Tobey, Helena, Montana, to aid him in establishing his 
church there. 


1886 (June 8-10) Harwich Meeting” 


--A topic discussed was: “Is it wise to employ evangelists to supplement the work of the 
Pastor?” opened by Rev. James B. King of Sandwich. 

--A topic discussed was: “Do we need to cultivate a more cordial, Christian Fellowship 

among ministers and churches in our Conference?” opened by Rev. John W. Dodge of 

Yarmouth. 

--A topic discussed was: “Can the Gospel be applied in a way to remove the present 
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antagonism between Capital and Labor?” opened by Rev. H. K. Craig, Falmouth. 
--A topic discussed was: “Is the Church tributary to the family, or the family to the church?” 
opened by Rev. Austin Dodge, South Dennis. 


1886 (December 14-16) South Dennis Meeting* 
--A topic discussed was: “The country church as an evangelistic force” opened by Rev. H. P. 
Cutting of Harwich. 
--A topic discussed was: “Do societies of Christian Endeavor promote the activity and growth 
of the church?” opened by Rev. J. W. Dodge of Yarmouth. 


1896 (November 17-18) West Barnstable Meeting“ 
--A paper presented on the theme The Bicycle as a Moral Factor by Rev. E. I. Rackett of Orleans. 
--Papers presented on the theme of The Christian Life--Its Beginning by Rev. W.C. Detling of 
Centreville; /ts Progress by Rev. H. S. Kimball of Hyannis; and /ts Consummation by Rev. D. W. 
Richardson of Chatham. 


1898 (November 15-16) North Falmouth Meeting“ 
--”The afternoon meeting opened with a conference of Christian Endeavor delegates led by Miss 
Antoinette Jones of Falmouth.” 
--”The hour from 2 to 3 was given up to a meeting of the Barnstable Branch of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions...” 
--”A large congregation was present in the evening to listen to Rev. Lyman Hood who told of his 
experience among the Pueblo Indians, and to Rev. W. G. Puddefoot who gave an illustrated 
address on mission work in the western states.” 
--” Wednesday afternoon opened with a conference of Sunday School delegates...” 


1900 (May 23-24) Yarmouth Meeting“ 


--Rev. E. C. Wheeler of Hyannis opened the discussion of the topic, “The Missionary Work of 
the Churches,” presenting the report of the National Council Committee and advocating the 
adoption of its plan...An attempt was made to secure the appointment of a Conference Committee 
on missionary work, but because of spirited opposition it was withdrawn and in its place a 
recommendation was adopted referring the plan to the churches for investigation.” 

--”The general theme ‘The Young People,’ was discussed under six subdivisions, in ten minute 
addresses,” namely, young people: in school, in the Sunday School, in the home, with social life, 
with life in societies, in church. 

--”A pleasant part of the service was the welcome given by the Moderator [Hon. S. A. Holton of 
Falmouth], in behalf of the Conference, to the representatives of the new Congregational Church 
in Cotuit, of whom more than twenty-five were present. The Conference had previously voted to 
admit this church to its membership. The right hand of fellowship was extended to the pastor Rev. 
C.A. Breck.” 
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1901 (May 7-8) Sandwich Meeting” 


--Papers presented on theme, Why Are There So Few Additions to the Churches? 

—A topic discussed was: “What shall we Teach in the Sunday School Regarding the Early 
Chapters of Genesis?” led by Rev. C. A. Breck of Cotuit. 

—A topic discussed was: “How Much Organization is Compatible with the Independence of 
the [Congregational] Churches?” led by Rev. Frederic Parker of Chatham. 

—A topic discussed was: “Federation of the Benevolent Societies,” led by Rev. E. N. Smith of 
North Falmouth. 

--Address on theme: The Aged Servants of the Churches by Rev. Edward Hawes, D.D., Hartford, 
Connecticut Conference. 


1902 (May 13-14) Falmouth Meeting“ 


--Theme of this meeting was: Real and Ideal Conditions of Christian Development: The 
Interdependence of Home, School, Sunday School, and Church. 

--Principal N. C. Hamblin of Tabor Academy, Marion, spoke and led a discussion on: “The 
Application of Modern Educational Methods to the Sunday School.” 

--”The report of the committee appointed at the last conference to provide rules relative to the 
acceptance by the conference of responsibility for ministerial standing was accepted and, after 
some discussion, the suggestions of the committee were adopted, consisting of the following 
amendment to the constitution: 


At the annual meeting a committee consisting of three ministers and three layman shall be 
elected to act, together with the scribe, as a committee on ministerial standing. It shall be 
the duty of this committee to examine the qualifications and credentials of persons 
applying to the conference for a license to preach, and to present their names with 
recommendations for action, to the conference. It shall also be the duty of this committee 
to examine the credentials and record of all ministers who wish the conference to accept 
the responsibility for their ministerial standing, and to report the result of their 
examination to the conference. The scribe shall keep a corrected list of such ministers. 


--Voted that “the conference recommends to the churches that they increase their subscriptions to 
the Church Building society...” 

--”The report of the committee on Forward Movement in Missions was as follows:’ The 
committee recommends that the conference committee on missions be continued, and kept in 
communication with the state and national committees. That each of the churches endeavor to 
give something to all six of the national societies...’” 

--The Barnstable branch of the Woman’s Board of Missions met [all men attending the 
Conference were invited].One of the speakers was Miss Emily Wheeler, a returned missionary 
from Harpoot, Turkey who remarked: 


Do the churches here at home realize how much these missionaries have to bear when 
they are walking through the streets as I was in Harpoot and be spit upon; to have dirty 
water thrown upon you, to be held up for scorn in the names they call you? Why! It would 
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at first make my blood boil with indignation and then the thought would come ‘they 
treated the blessed Christ just so, and I could say, ‘Father, forgive them.’ And then, the 
wretched homes we have to go into full of filth and vermin. Why! The women out there 
only comb their hair once in two weeks, and they think the missionaries very rich who 
comb their’s every day. But these things do not discourage the missionary: it is the news 
that comes to them that the churches are withholding their support from the bible workers, 
teachers, and other helpers, and they read of the many foolish ways in which money is 
being spent in our land. This is their moment of sad discouragement.” 

Miss Wheeler also spoke of her experience in the Armenian massacre. Also, Rev. G. E. Ewing, a 

returned missionary from China, spoke of his experience with the 1898 Boxer Rebellion in China. 


1902 (November 11-12) Wellfleet Meeting” 


--Speech given by “Rev. G. H. Gutterson, district secretary of the American Missionary 
association, setting forth the work of that association among the dependent races of our country.” 
--Voted an amendment to the constitution establishing “a committee on Ministerial Standing.” 
--’ Voted, that the conference accept, as ministers for whom the conference becomes responsible, 
those who names are already upon the list of the Cape Cod Association in good and regular 
standing.” 

--Committees of the Conference mentioned are: Committee of arrangements, Committee on 
missions, Committee on aided churches, Committee on ministerial standing, Business committee, 
Committee on resolutions. 

--The General Association of Congregational Churches of Massachusetts requested five cents per 
church member from each of the churches in the Conferences related to it. Here are the amounts 
requested, based on total membership of each church in the 1902 Yearbook: 


West Barnstable, $2.90 Centerville, $2.65 | Hyannis $2.25 
Cotuit, $2.10 Chatham, $3.45 South Dennis, $2.85 
Dennis, Union, $1.95 Falmouth, $7.70 East Falmouth, $1.50 
North Falmouth, $2.20 Waquoit, $2.30 Woods Hole, $1.40 
Harwich, $3.45 Harwichport, $2.55 Nantucket, $5.05 
Orleans, $6.25 Provincetown, $2.15 Sandwich, $4.85 
Truro, $1.50 North Truro, $.30 Wellfleet, $6.75 
South Wellfleet, $2.20 Yarmouth, $6.00 West Yarmouth, .90 


1903 (May 12-13) Harwich Meeting” 
--Theme of this meeting was: The New England Church--Its Past, Present and Future. 
--An address was “given by Rev. G. A. Hood of Boston who spoke upon the work of the 
Congregational Church Building society. Mr. Hood emphasized the importance of church edifices 
to the life of newly organized churches.” 


1903 (November 10-11) West Barnstable Meeting* 


--Theme of this meeting was: The Forward Movement, which included discussion on the meaning 
of that phrase in current usage. 
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--Papers were given on subjects such as, The Need of More Earnestness among Church Members, 
Deeper Sense of Sin, and A Halt in the Madness for Secular Amusements. 

--Addresses were given on Some Reasons Why Congregational Churches should be Deeply 
Interested in the Advancement of God’s Kingdom and Methods of the Forward Movement. 


1904 (May 10-11) Truro Meeting” 


--The theme of the meeting was Christian Fellowship. 

--An address was given on the theme Congregational Polity--Fellowship in Independence--An 
Exposition, by Rev. E. I. Rackett of Orleans. 

--An address was given on the theme Was Congregationalism in the Nineteenth Century an 
Example of Overdone Individualism?, by Rev. Richard Knowles of Wellfleet. 

--”Resolved that this conference is heartily in favor of the proposed union of Congregationalists, 
Methodist Protestants and United Brethren.” 


1904 (November 15-16) Centreville Meeting® 


--Reported “that the five churches reporting the largest offering to benevolences per church 
member are as follows: Truro, Falmouth First, Centreville, North Falmouth, Cotuit. Largest actual 
contributions: Falmouth First, $615; Centreville, $182; Yarmouth, $141; Sandwich, $132; 
Orleans, $125.” 

--An address on the theme Tithes was given by Rev. C. S. Bates of West Barnstable. 

--”The committee also reported favorably the following resolution: 


Whereas, Our National Council at its late gathering, appointed a committee on 
Evangelism to arouse a more enthusiastic and aggressive evangelistic spirit among our 
churches during the year; and, in order to show our sympathy with the general object thus 
sought after, be it Resolved: 

--First, that the pastors of our churches, during the time intervening between this and 
‘Holy Week,’ give special prominence in their sermons to the fundamental truths of the 
Gospel. 

--Second, that the laity of our churches, in prayer whether public or private, specially 
plead for the abiding influences of the Holy Spirit in all forms of worship that shall be 
maintained during the same period. 

--Third, that efforts be made by individuals by “a word fitly spoken,” to induce those who 
are not now followers of Christ to become so at once. 

--Fourth, that with the expectation of reaping special spiritual harvest from the sowing, 
each of our churches observe ‘Holy Week’ by having such services as by each shall be 
considered the most conducive to such result. 


--’ Voted, to invite the Finnish congregations in West Barnstable and West Yarmouth to send 
representatives to our next meeting.” 

--’ Voted, that the committee on Missionary Work of the Churches ascertain if there are other 
Finnish congregations within the limits of the conference which may be invited to our 
fellowship.” 
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--An address was given on Subscriptions, Monthly Missionary Offerings, and Mite Boxes, by Rev. 
E. I. Rackett of Orleans. 


1909 (May 11-12) Sandwich Meeting™ 
--An address was given on The Square Deal by Rev. E. N. Hardy, D.D., of Quincy. 
--An address was given on Echoes and Impressions from the Boston Revival by Rev. Andrew 
Gibson of Chatham. 


1910 (May 10-11) South Dennis Meeting* 
--’An unusual feature of the convention was the entrance of the scholars of the public schools 
who filled the seats reserved for them on one side of the church. Rev. Francis E. Clark [founder of 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, which became a world movement] was the next 
speaker: 


He reported that christian (sic) people never had greater encouragement than they have 
to-day. Referring to the growth along lines of temperance work he said that in one trip he 
travelled 3,000 miles north and south and had been the whole time in prohibition 
territory. He did not believe this could ever have been said before. Going west he met 
great throngs of earnest young people, and on the western coast much to encourage. In 
California (San Francisco he stated is called the wicked city but San Francisco is not 
California) one finds more earnest spirit for the Master than in any other section of our 
country. His address was full of inspiration and encouragement of the work at home and 
in other lands.” 


--”Mr. Merrill of the State Committee presented the Apportionment Plan. 

--”Mr. Taft of Winchendon presented for Dr. Emrich the summer work of the Mass. Home 
Missionary Society. The conference expressed the desire that Mr. Taft hold tent meetings on the 
Cape during the summer.” 


Barnstable Association’s First Female Minister (Licensed) 
Antoinette Palmer Jones 
1911 (November 14) 


It appears, based on my research thus far, that Antoinette Palmer Jones was the first 
woman granted ministerial standing by the Barnstable Association. The Association granted her 
the license to preach on November 14, 1911. This was a one year authorization which the 
Association renewed at its November meetings in 1912 to 1914. Antoinette likely was one of the 
first women to receive ministerial standing within the Massachusetts Congregational Conference, 
and possibly she was the first, though further research will be needed to see if that is correct or 
not. 
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Antoinette was a Falmouth seamstress and a member of the First Congregational Church 
of Falmouth. She was noted as having founded Floating Christian Endeavor, a world-wide 
ministry to seagoing young men which was a branch of the famous Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor movement started by Rev. Francis E. Clark. Antoinette founded Floating 
Christian Endeavor in the Woods Hole section of Falmouth on May 12, 1890 when, under her 
encouragement, twelve sailors from the revenue marine steamer Dexter signed a Christian 
Endeavor pledge to become such an organization. For many years Antoinette was the 
Superintendent of the Floating Christian Endeavor movement, which likely commended her to the 
attention of the Barnstable Association. As Antoinette wrote of the movement she founded: 


The Floating Society of Christian Endeavor is a branch of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, adapted to use on shipboard by men in every rank or service. Not 
limited to one ocean, or one class of men of the sea, it offers equal inspiration to its 
members, in consecration to Christ, training for His service, fellowship with His disciples, 
and personal endeavor ‘afloat’ and ashore; whether they are on man-of-war, ocean 
steamship, merchantman, coaster, or fisherman.”° 


Antoinette was a voluminous letter writer, corresponding with young seamen all over the world. 

She was also noted locally for her many good works, including those through the local branch of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Antoinette died in the influenza epidemic of 1918 at 
the age of 62. 


1917 (May 8-9) Wellfleet Meeting” 


--The Conference is now referred to as the Barnstable Association of Congregational Churches, a 
change which likely took place about 1911. 

--An address was given on the theme: What is Practical Preaching?, by Rev. A. Judson Leach of 
South Dennis. 

--An address was given on the theme: A Philosophy of Salvation or A Saviour, by Rev. Frank H. 
Baker of Falmouth. 


Barnstable Association’s Second Female Minister (Licensed) 
Rachel Parker Snow 


1930 (May 10) Orleans 


How easily the facts are forgotten. The Falmouth Enterprise of Thursday, May 22, 1930 
reported the following: 


Miss Rachel P. Snow, as the result of an application presented at the annual 
meeting of the Barnstable Association of Congregational churches held May 10 at 
Orleans, stands honored as the first and only woman on Cape Cod to be granted a license 
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to preach in Congregational churches. 

The application presented to the committee on ministerial standing of which the 
Rev. Charles W. Mock of North Falmouth is chairman, recommended Miss Snow’s 
application to the association which voted to grant to her the first authority of its kind on 
Cape Cod. The permit covers a three year period and may be renewed. 

Inspired by the thought that she might be of value to the church by supplying in the 
event of illness of any minister, and with a need for such service particularly at this time, 
with three Congregational churches, those of Harwich, Orleans and Wellfleet without 
settled ministers, Miss Snow applied for the license. The work will not be entirely new to 
her as she has in the past occupied the pulpits of the Waquoit church and her home church 
in emergencies. 


Yet, despite this article’s claim that Rachel was the first woman to be licensed by the 
Association [a claim likely made by the Association itself at that time], the record shows that 
Antoinette Palmer Jones had actually been licensed before her in 1911. Rachel was a graduate of 
Wellesley College and was a member, as Antoinette was, of the First Congregational Church of 
Falmouth. In 1916-1917 Rachel helped to reorganize the YWCA in Peking, China under Wellesley 
auspices. At different times, following her licensing by the Association, she worked for the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in the Near East, serving as a college 
teacher. Rachel died in 1953 in Florida. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
Some Notable Persons of Congregational Heritage 


This chapter contains primary and secondary lists of figures I consider to be especially 
significant in the history American Congregationalism--particularly as seen from our modern 
perspective. These lists are arranged in chronological order by the birth years of the individuals 
mentioned. Of course, others might be inclined to place different people on these lists. A number 
of these figures had ties to Massachusetts Congregationalism. 


Key Resources Used 


Youngs, J. William. The Congregationalists.(New York: Greenwood Press, 1990.) This is 
the best overall biographical resource on Congregationalists, as it is recent and a 
section of the book is dedicated to it. 


Von Rohr, John. The Shaping of American Congregationalism. (Cleveland: Pilgrim 
Press, 1992). 


Swift, David E. Black Prophets of Justice: Activist Clergy Before the Civil War. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1989). 


Lobingier, John Leslie. Pilgrims and Pioneers. (Boston: United Church Press, 1965). 


Peel, Albert. The Congregational Two Hundred: 1530-1948. (London: The Independent 
Press Limited, 1948). This book is entirely made up of biographical sketches, 
including both American and English Congregationalists. 


Dunning, Albert E. Congregationalists in America. (Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1894). 


Hopkins, C. Howard. Social Action: A History of Congregational Social Action, found in 
Social Action: A Magazine of Fact. Published by the Council for Social Action of 
the Congregational Christian Churches, May 15, 1942. 


--NOTABLE CONGREGATIONALISTS-- 


JOHN ROBINSON (c. 1576-1625) 
John Robinson was the Pastor of the Pilgrims. He believed the Bible is perfect, but that 
human interpretations of it are not. In his farewell address to the portion of his 
congregation going to the New World, Robinson reminded them that: “The Lord hath yet 
more light and truth to break forth from his holy Word.” That openness of spirit to 
biblical interpretation and the possibility of discovering new truths from God has been an 
essential hallmark of Congregationalism down through the centuries, when it has been at 
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its best. 


JOHN ELIOT (1604-1690) 
John Eliot was a minister in Roxbury, Massachusetts and a pioneering early missionary to 
Native Americans. Eliot put their language into writing, then set about creating a 
grammar, a dictionary, and a translation of the Bible for them. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS (1703-1758) 
Jonathan Edwards has been called the “foremost American theologian.” He was the 
founder of “New England Theology”--a version of Calvinism. From our modern 
perspective, [once one gets past Edwards’ famous fear provoking sermon, Sinners in the 
Hand of an Angry God], he is particularly notable for his profound sense of God as a 
living reality and his desire to guide his congregation to that divine encounter. Edwards 
served in Northampton, Massachusetts, and was a missionary to Native Americans in 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 


SAMUEL HOPKINS (1721-1803) 
Samuel Hopkins was a significant Congregational theologian and social reformer. He was 
the first Congregational minister to preach against slavery from the pulpit and write 
abolitionist tracts, even though he was then serving a church in Newport, Rhode Island, 
which was a center for the slave trade. Hopkins studied with Jonathan Edwards. Drawing 
from Edwards and adding his own thoughts, Hopkins created a systematized form of 
Calvinism known as Hopkinsianism which had far reaching influence during the Second 
Great Awakening, said to have begun in 1792. A number of early founders of the 
predecessor organizations of the Massachusetts Conference of the United Church of 
Christ, as well as Andover Seminary, were Hopkinsians. Hopkins stressed benevolence, 
which he interpreted as doing good to benefit the greatest number of people. Hopkins is 
also known for teaching that people should be willing to be damned for the glory of God. 
Supposedly, ministerial candidates at Congregational ecclesiastical councils in this period 
were often asked if they would be willing to be so damned. 


LEMUEL HAYNES (1753-1833 ) 
As John Von Rohr wrote, Lemuel Haynes was: “the first African American to minister to 
a white congregation and, so far as is known the first to be ordained in North America.” 
Haynes was born in West Hartford to a white mother and black father--both of whom 
abandoned him. For many years Haynes served a Congregational church in West Rutland, 
Vermont. He was well respected, and a role model for many who had concerns about 
racial issues. 


MOSES STUART (1780-1852) 
Moses Stuart was known as the “Father of American Biblical Literature.” He was a 
Professor of Sacred Literature at Andover Theological Seminary. He was a Hebrew 
scholar and he made German biblical scholarship more accessible to Americans. 
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SAMUEL MILLS (1783-1818) 


Samuel Mills has been called the “Father of Foreign Missionary Work.” He was the key 
figure in the famous 1806 Haystack Meeting at Williams College, which eventually led to 
the formation of the famous: American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
(ABCFM), by a vote at the 1810 annual meeting of the General Association of 
Massachusetts Proper [MA Congregational clergy]. Ironically, Mills himself never 
served overseas, but went out west as a missionary. He was a strong promoter of the 
missionary movement, and is also said to have been a founder of the American Bible 
Society. 


LOWELL MASON (1792-1872) 


Lowell Mason was known as the “Father of American Church Music.” He was a 
composer and a hymnist. Mason served a Congregational church in Boston as a musician, 
and he was an early promoter of music education in public schools. 


MARY LYON (1797-1849) 


Mary Lyon was a pioneer in the education of women. She was the founder of Mount 
Holyoke College. 


HORACE BUSHNELL (1802-1876) 


Some have said that Horace Bushnell was the second most prominent American 
theologian--after Jonathan Edwards. Bushnell was ahead of his times and courageous in 
the face of wide-spread criticism. Bushnell laid the groundwork for Congregationalism in 
later generations, to move away from its long-held Calvinism and away from the interest 
some Congregationalists had in “lightning strike” revivalism. Bushnell emphasized the 
Christian nurture of children--so revivals would not be necessary. He also questioned the 
ability of words to convey religious truths fully, thus he did not emphasize creeds. From 
our modern perspective, Bushnell was a key figure. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE (1811-1896) 


Harriet Beecher Stowe was successful in leading many Americans to feel that slavery was 
wrong after they read her powerful book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Lincoln even attributed the 
beginning of the Great War to her. She was a member of the famous Beecher family, and 

grew up surrounded by Calvinistic clergy. 


ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL (1825-1921) 


Antoinette Brown, who later married and took on the Blackwell surname of her husband, 
was the first American woman to serve as a minister in a major denomination. Antoinette 
was ordained in 1853 to serve a small Congregational church in New York. That church’s 
governing board deserves credit for its courage in standing almost alone in its decision to 
call a woman, given attitudes of that time. This was a tribute to Congregationalism’s 
belief in the autonomy of the local church. The modern United Church of Christ claims 
Antoinette as part of its Congregational heritage, but Antoinette remained in that NY 
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Congregational church less than a year. Antoinette had a spiritual crisis over the 
Calvinism she found in that parish and in much of Congregationalism of that time, and 
eventually turned to the Unitarians. Antoinette was educated at Oberlin which, under 
Congregationalist Charles Finney, was moving in a more liberal direction than most 
Congregationalists at that time would accept. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN (1836-1918) 
Washington Gladden was a major Social Gospel activist and an influential author. Some 
of his works were on biblical criticism. Along the way, Gladden served churches in North 
Adams and Springfield, Massachusetts. He was a Moderator of the National Council of 
Congregational Churches. Gladden wrote hymns, including the beloved: O Master, Let 
Me Walk With Thee. Gladden was famous--or should I say, “infamous’’--for rebuking the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions for accepting $10,000 from 
John D. Rockefeller. Gladden called it “tainted money,” which infuriated Rockefeller and 
caused Gladden some difficulties. 


GEORGE WRIGHT (1838-1921) 
George Wright was a prominent theologian and geologist. He maintained that religion 
and science are compatible. He co-authored articles with famous Harvard botanist Asa 
Gray, maintaining that Darwin and religion are compatible. Wright was a minister at 
Andover, Massachusetts. Later, he was a professor at Oberlin. 


MARY CLEMENTINE COLLINS (1846-1920) 
Sponsored by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Mary 
Clementine Collins was a missionary and doctor to the Sioux Indians, who came to have 
great trust in her. She finally was ordained in 1899. Collins proved to be an outspoken 
crusader who worked for the reform of harmful government policies towards native 
Americans. 


FRANCIS EDWARD CLARK (1851-1927) 
Francis Edward Clark filled a real need by founding the Young Peoples’ Society of 
Christian Endeavor, a religious organization for young adults which became an amazing 
international success, developing branches in forty countries. Clark received his degree 
from Andover Seminary. He was a minister at the Williston Congregational Church in 
Portland, Maine. 


CHARLES SHELDON (1857-1946) 
Charles Sheldon was a Social Gospel activist. He was a journalist and Editor of the 
Christian Herald. Sheldon wrote In His Steps, which became one of the best sellers in 
American publishing history. That book was originally a series of evening sermons in 
Sheldon’s Topeka, Kansas Congregational Church. Essentially storytelling, the sermons 
asked, What Would Jesus Do?, which became the basis of the modern WWJD trend. At 
times, Sheldon rolled up his sleeves and actually followed both ordinary people in their 
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daily work and unemployed people trying to find work, so he could better inform his 
congregation about their plight through his sermons. By invitation, Sheldon took over a 
newspaper for a period of time, editing its stories and monitoring which advertisements it 
would accept, in order to have that paper reflect what ’Jesus would do.” 


—AN ADDITIONAL LIST OF NOTABLE CONGREGATIONALISTS-- 


THOMAS HOOKER (1586-1647) 
Thomas Hooker was a Puritan minister and the founder of Hartford, Connecticut. He was 
a strong proponent of Congregational polity, and ahead of his times in the sense that he 
maintained the view that “the foundation of all authority is laid...in the free consent of the 
people.” 


WILLIAM BRADFORD (1590-1657) 
William Bradford was one of the Pilgrims. He was a significant role model of 
selflessness, as he served for many years as the Governor of Plymouth Colony, without 
receiving a salary. He also used his own money to help pay off the colony’s debts. 


JOHN WISE (1652-1725) 
John Wise has been called “the first American democrat.” He was strongly in favor of the 
rights of the people. Wise was against monarchies and aristocracies. He tried to block the 
establishment of ministerial associations in Massachusetts, which he sometimes 
interpreted as attempts by clergy to seize power. Wise served a church in Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. He championed the concept of “no taxation without representation.” At 
the time of the Revolutionary War--long after Wise’s death--New Englanders 
enthusiastically reprinted and read his work, Vindication of the New England Churches. 


LYMAN BEECHER (1775-1863) 
Famous Yale lectures on preaching are named after Lyman Beecher. Beecher was 
strongly influential in the Temperance movement. He served a Congregational church in 
Boston. Beecher was notable in several ways, but I did not include him in my top list, 
because he preached a vehement anti-Catholic sermon in Boston. Shortly thereafter, a 
mob burned down a Roman Catholic Convent in nearby Charlestown, and some blamed 
his preaching for instigating that riot. 


NATHANIEL WILLIAM TAYLOR (1786-1858) 
Taylor was a Professor of Didactic Theology at Yale. He was the originator of the very 
influential “New Haven Theology” or “Taylorism,” which is often dated as having begun 
with a talk Taylor gave in 1828. New Haven Theology maintained the Calvinistic label, 
but it placed greater emphasis on God’s law, ethics, and the importance of human volition 
and doing good. Taylor’s views motivated missionary movements, but it also was 
inclined toward “black and white” thinking--i.e. “if you’re not with me, you’re against 
me.” Lyman Beecher’s staunch anti-Catholicism was a reflection of this. 
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CHARLES BENNET RAY (1807-1886) 
Charles Bennet Ray was an African-American, a noted antebellum black activist, a 
journalist, and an educator. He was born in Falmouth, Massachusetts and became a 
Methodist minister. Ray was admitted to Wesleyan University, but then was rejected from 
that institution because of the color of his skin. Ray went to New York City, where he 
turned the newspaper Colored American into a significant voice for some blacks in the 
North. His paper sponsored civil rights petitions. Ray spent the last 20 years of his life as 
a Congregational minister serving a parish of poorer blacks in lower Manhattan. Ray’s 
mother was a slave, prior to marrying and having her son Charles. Her enslavement ended 
when Falmouth people spirited her away from her Southern slave master. The two had 
come by ship to Falmouth, and were in the town’s post office, when Falmouth residents 
successfully hid this woman behind some barrels. As the slave master’s ship was about to 
depart, he was left with a choice. He could either miss his ship, to search for this slave. 
Or, he could re-board the ship and leave her behind. Fortunately, he chose to do the latter. 


AMOS BEMAN [early 1800's] 
Amos Beman was an African-American, a noted antebellum black activist in 
Connecticut, and an educator. He served the Temple Street African Congregational 
Church in New Haven, nineteen years, beginning in 1838. Beman harbored fugitive 
slaves. Earlier, he was in Hartford, Connecticut, where Horace Bushnell supported his 
desire to enter the ministry. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR (1851-1938) 
Graham Taylor was an educator, and a Christian social pioneer and activist who was 
deeply involved in urban ministry. Taylor was a Professor at Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Their chapel was named for him in 1926. Taylor believed in “Christian 
neighborship.” He was the founder of a community center residence called Chicago 
Commons, where everyone was welcome to live and enjoy a common life, without 
distinctions of race, nationality, religion. This Commons sponsored classes, clubs for 
children, and numerous other community activities. Taylor was once called the 
“conscience of Chicago.” He founded, and was president of, the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy, which later became the Graduate School of Social Science 
Administration of the University of Chicago. 


KATHARINE LEE BATES (1859-1929) 
Katharine Lee Bates was a professor at Wellesley College and a poetess. She composed 
the poem which became the hymn America the Beautiful. Bates was born in Falmouth, 
Massachusetts, where her father was the minister of the First Congregational Church. 
She first published her words to America the Beautiful in the magazine known as The 
Congregationalist. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Select Time Line of American Congregationalism 
and its Protestant Heritage 


1500's 


1517 Martin Luther posts his 95 Theses inaugurating the Protestant Reformation 
1519 Ulrich Zwingli dispenses with the Lectionary in preaching, launching Swiss Reformation 


1529 Luther and Zwingli meet and disagree on Holy Communion at Marburg Castle in 
Germany 


1531 Zwingli killed in battle 

1533 John Calvin has religious experience 

1536 Calvin first publishes his Jnstitutes of the Christian Religion 
1539 Calvin invited to guide Reformation in Geneva, then banished 


1541 Calvin re-invited to guide Reformation in Geneva 


1553. Queen Mary assumes English throne, “Marian exiles” flee to Geneva 
1559 = Act of Uniformity makes use of Prayer Book compulsory in England 


1560 Geneva Bible published in Geneva 
1563 39 Articles of Faith adopted in England, reforms for Anglican church, assented to in 1617 
by the Pilgrims 
Henry Jacob is born 
Word “Puritan” begins to appear in English writings 
1565 All preaching licenses revoked in England, re-issued only to those clergy approved by the 
government 
1566 Advertisements of 1566 adopted, require uniformity of clergy dress in England 
1567/1568 = Emergence of Puritan Privy Church meeting in secret for worship in England 
1569 John Calvin dies 


1582 Robert Browne publishes 4 Treatise of Reformation without Tarying for Anie 


1593 Three Puritans hanged in England, called the last of the “Congregational martyrs” 


1603 


1604 
1606 
1609 


1611 
1616 


1620 
1624 
1629 


1630 
1634 


1636 


1637 


1640 


1642 


1646 


1647 


1648 


1654 
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1600's 


Heads of Differences Between Congregationalism and the Church of England petition 
sent to James I by English congregation which had fled to Amsterdam 

Millenary Petition from about 800 Puritan clergy sent to James I in England 

Henry Jacob’s Principles and Foundations of Religion published 

Scrooby congregation gathered 

Pilgrims go in exile to Leyden, Holland 


Authorized Version [KJV] published in England 
Southwark church gathered near London with Henry Jacob as minister 


Mayflower lands in New World, Mayflower Compact signed 
First non-Separatist Puritan settlement in America, made at Cape Ann 
Salem Church gathered, church’s clergy ordained by laity [not Bishops, as in England! ] 


Winthrop fleet arrives 

William Ames’ The Marrow of Theology published, in 1717 Increase Mather called it the 
“only book of theology suggested for the minister’s reading.” 

Harvard College founded 

Rev. Roger Williams banished, champions separation of church and state 

Anne Hutchinson banished, claims private revelations 


Bay Psalm Book published, first book published in America 

Bay Colony persecution of Baptists begins, lasting for more than thirty years 

Westminister Confession of Faith adopted by English Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists 

Rev. John Eliot preaches his first sermon in Indian language 

Massachusetts Bay Colony accepts a system of common schools, strong Puritan 
emphasis on education 

Cambridge Platform adopted, in part to ward off Presbyterianism in New England 

By one vote, Massachusetts Bay Colony finally set death as the penalty for any who 
return to the Colony after being banished, this law is eventually enacted against 
four banished Quakers who return 


Due to lack of voluntary contributions, in part because of Quaker street preaching against 
such contributions, Massachusetts Bay Colony enacts law to support 
Congregational clergy with tax dollars, law is not needed in Boston where 
adequate support, in part through sale of pews, is forthcoming 


1654 to 1658 Oliver Cromwell Lord Protector of England, until his death 


1657 
1658 


Plymouth Colony enacts law to support Congregational clergy with tax dollars 
Savoy Declaration of 1658 set forth in England, amending Westminster Confession 
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1662 
1663 
1664 


1664 


Massachusetts Bay Colony Synod adopts Half Way Covenant 

First Baptist church established in Massachusetts, in Seekonk then settles in Swanzey 

Plymouth Colony passes law to inflict corporal punishment on those who deny Holy 
Scripture 

King’s Mandate gives right to vote to all males of age, even if not church members 


1674-1676 King Philip’s War fought, 1/10 of all white male colonists of military age killed 
1679-1680 Reforming Synod at Boston, clergy conclude evils of their time are result of God 


1689 


1691 


1692 
1693 


1701 
1705 


1708 


1709 


1740 


1760 


punishing New England for its shortcomings, day of covenant renewal 
urged for all churches 


Governor Andros imprisoned 
Toleration Act passed in England, giving legal protection to nonconformists in the 
colonies 


New Charter issued joining Massachusetts Bay & Plymouth colonies 

Heads of Agreement between Presbyterians and Congregationalists in England adopted 

Salem witchcraft trials 

General Court of Bay Colony mandates that Massachusetts churches need concurrence of 
their towns in settlement of a minister 


1700's 


Yale College founded 

Massachusetts Congregational clergy make Proposals of 1705 to strengthen connections 
among Massachusetts churches, for example, to set up a council to answer 
questions regarding church disputes, etc., but proposal is rejected by churches and 
law makers 

Saybrook Platform adopted in Connecticut, similar to the Proposals of 1705 rejected in 
Massachusetts, establishes consociations of area Congregational churches, which 
sometimes act like church courts, Connecticut Congregationalism more 
“Presbyterian” in nature than Massachusetts Congregationalism. 

General Association of Connecticut organized-first state organization of Congregational 
clergy 


Great Awakening begins 


Estimated that in Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, and New Hampshire there are 530 
Congregational churches, 550 ordained clergy [most Congregational]. Also 
estimated that about 80% of the population in these colonies was Congregational 
before Revolutionary War 
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1775 Revolutionary War begins 


1780 Massachusetts Bill of Rights enacted, on “no representation without taxation” principle, 
Commonwealth towns are given the legal right to select and settle the religious 
teacher for their town, not the church’s people themselves, as town members are 
taxed for the support of these Congregational clergy. This causes considerable 
difficulty for Congregational clergy, especially as non church members can now 
have a significant say in debating and setting clergy salaries. 

1783 Revolutionary War ends 

1784 Saybrook Platform rejected as Connecticut state law 

1787 King’s Chapel rejects the deity of Jesus 


1790 Methodism first appears in Massachusetts 
1792 Second Great Awakening begins 

1798 Connecticut Missionary Society formed 
1799 Massachusetts Missionary Society formed 


1800's 


1801. Plan of Union adopted by General Congregational Association of Connecticut and 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. This plan is said eventually to have 
lost even as many as 2,000 churches west of New England for Congregationalists 
as the country expanded. As one Congregationalist lamented: “They have milked 
our Congregational cows, but have made nothing but Presbyterian butter and 
cheese.” 

The Congregational church in Plymouth is the first to split along Trinitarian/Unitarian 
lines 

1802/1803 General Association of Massachusetts Proper organized 

1805 Rev. Henry Ware of Unitarian orientation chosen as Hollis Professor of Divinity at 
Harvard, in response Trinitarian Congregationalists abandon Harvard 

1807 Andover Seminary formed with Hopkinsian and other Calvinists joining forces, 
subscription to a very Calvinistic “Andover Creed” is made a requirement of those 
who teach there so Trinitarian Congregational orthodoxy is maintained 


1810 American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions is formed 
First Sunday School in Massachusetts begun, in Beverly 
1815 Barnstable county churches petition General Court of Massachusetts to sell and divide 
Hersey estate 
1816 Separation of church and state adopted in Connecticut 
1819 Separation of church and state adopted in New Hampshire 


1820 Missionary work begun in Hawaii by Congregationalists 
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Highly significant Dedham Court decision finds that towns, not church congregations 
themselves, own the Congregational church buildings, funds, and communion 
ware in their towns, paves the way for many Trinitarian Congregational 
congregations to lose their church buildings to Unitarian Congregationalists who 
represent their towns 

1826 American Home Missionary Society instituted 
1828 Conference of Churches in Barnstable County formed 
Concio ad Clerum address at Yale by Nathaniel Taylor launches “New Haven Theology” 


1832 Massachusetts Sabbath School Society formed 

1833 Separation of church and state voted in Massachusetts 

1837 Presbyterian General Assembly, representing Old School Presbyterians, abrogates the 
Plan of Union, in part because many involved in it now espouse “New Haven 
Theology.” 


1846 9 American Missionary Association organized 
1847 Horace Bushnell publishes Christian Nurture 


1852 American General Convention of Congregational Churches held at Albany, NY and 
decides to drop Plan of Union 
1853. Congregational Building Society formed 
Antoinette Brown ordained September 15 by Congregationalists to serve the 
Congregational church in South Butler, New York--first ordained woman in a 
major American denomination 
1859 General Conference of Massachusetts Congregational Churches formed 
Charles Darwin publishes The Origin of Species 


1861 Civil War begins 
1865 Civil War ends 
General American Council of Congregational Churches held in Boston, adopts Boston 

Platform and Burial Hill Declaration of 1865 

1867 Connecticut Conference organized 

1868 General Association of Massachusetts and General Conference of the Massachusetts 
Conference of Congregational Churches merge to form the General Association of 
the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts 


1871. National Council of Congregational Churches formed at Oberlin, Ohio, puts forth 
Oberlin Declaration and Declaration on the Unity of the Church, the first of its 
triennial national meetings 

1873 Congregational House founded in Boston 

1875 About this time, American Protestant intellectuals begin to take Darwin seriously 


1880's In this period, some Congregational churches on Cape Cod begin to celebrate Christmas 
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in worship 
1881 Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor first formed 
1883 1883 Declaration of Faith, also called the 1883 Commission Creed, accepted by National 
Council of Congregational Churches. This creed said to represent the 
liberalization of Calvinism, for example, there is no mention of predestination in 
it. 
1886 Washington Gladden publishes Applied Christianity: Moral Aspects of Social Questions 
Andover Seminary professors publish a book, Progressive Orthodoxy, which 1s less 
“orthodox” for the times, and particularly disturbs some Congregationalists 
because, as J. William Young indicates, it maintains that ’un-Christianized infants 
are not necessarily doomed to hell... The result was the ‘Andover Controversy’ in 
which the five professors were tried for heresy.” 


1891 First International Congregational Council is held at London 
1897 Rev. Charles Sheldon’s book, Jn His Steps, which asks “What Would Jesus Do?” is first 
published. 


1913. Kansas City Statement of Faith adopted by National Council of Congregational 
Churches, representing an even greater liberalization of theology and also 
embodying the spirit of the Social Gospel movement 


1920 Fourth International Congregational Council is held at Boston 

1928 The Massachusetts Congregational Conference and the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society merge to form the Massachusetts Congregational Conference and 
Missionary Society. 

1931 The National Council of Congregational Churches and the General Convention of 
Christian Churches merge to form the General Council of Congregational 


Christian Churches 


1957 The United Church of Christ is created as the national merger of the Congregational- 
Christian and Evangelical and Reformed denominations in America. 
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